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Ghe Farm. 


A Cheese Dairy and its Experience. 


About a month ago, we paid a short, al- 
most flying visit to the cheese dairy of Gen- 
eral Asa Williams, of Lima, with a design of 
examining what he had been doing for the 
past year, as we knew from a visit made 
about a year ago that it was his intention to 
go somewhat deeply into the business of ma- 
king cheese. General Williams farms about 
400 acres of remarkably good opening land, 
with the soil somewhat light, but susceptible 
of returning good crops if well treated. He 
is well known aiso as having the largest and 
most finished system of farm buildings in the 
State. - 

During the past year, there have been on 
this farm forty milk cows which belonged to 
the dairy department solely, and the yield of 
milk and cheese from these cows has been re- 
gistered with the greatest exactness each day 
during the season, in a book got up fer the 
purpose by the General himself, and it is the 
result of this register which we mean to lay 
before our readers, for we consider the data 
which it furnishes the most valuable record of 
the kind, that has yet been kept in Michigan. 

In a letter to us aecompanying the register, 
General Williams says: 

“T have provided you the book, which you 
saw when here, but would have preferred that 
a notice of my dairy should have been defer- 
1ed until another season had passed over, 
because Ist, the business of the dairy has 
been chiefly conducted by one of my ons, 
only eighteen years of age. This is the first 
year he has ever made cheese, and previous 
to undertaking it he had only had the oppor- 
tunity of a week’s instructions under an ex- 
perienced cheese maker. Of course as favor- 
able results cannot be expected as where a 
more experienced man had the work to do, 
especially with regatd to quantity, from the 
amount of milk used. Secondly, our milkers 











makes a very serious draw back in the num_ 
ber of gallons of milk obtained from the cows, 
and of course diminishes the aggregate of 
cheese which was yielded by the number of 
cows kept. Inthe back part of the book, 
you will find some excellent rules for cheese 
making, which I obtained from one of the first 
cheesemakers in Herkimer county, New York. 
A year’s experience has proved to me their 
correctness, with a little variation, which I 
found necessary in the use of salt. in hot 
weather in making cheese that was to be 
kept.” 

The register as kept, shows each day the 
following: 

1. The date at which the entry was made. 

2. The number of cows milked. 

3. The total number of gallons of milk 
yielded. 

4, The temperature of the atmosphere at 
the time the milk was set. 

5. The temperature of the milk at the time 
it was set. 

6. The time the milk took to set. 

7. The time the milk took to heat. 

8. The time it was allowed to scald. 

9. The quantity of salt used. 

10. The temperature of the milk when at 
scalding heat. 

11. The pounds of cheese made when the 
milk was sweet. 

12. The pounds of cheese made when the 
milk was changed. 

13. The temperature of milk when ice was 
put in it. 

14. The number of pounds of ice used to 
temper the milk. 

15. The temperature of the milk, when the 


3 | ice was melted. 


16. The number of pounds of cream taken 
from the milk. 

17. The number of pounds of cheese made 
when the milk was skimmed. 

18. The number of pounds of cheese made 
when the milk was not skimmed. 

19. The temperature of the milk at the time 
of milking. 

20. The diameter of the cheese made. 

21. The pressure used in making the 
cheese, 

22. General remarks. 


It will easily be seen that such a series of 
observations followed up day after day, for a 
whole season, gives a very valuable amount 
of information relative to the important pro- 
cess of cheese making in this State; and that 
an examination of such a tabular statement 
should make us familiar with many points of 
extreme interest todairy men. For instance, 
we find on the 3d of June, that the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere at the time the milk 
was set was 60, that the milk had a tempera- 
tare of 94 degrees Fahrenheit, when it was 
milked, that it took 12 pounds of ice to reduce 
to 84 degrees, the 89 gallons that were milk- 
ed; that the temperature to which the milk 
was raised when scalded was 102 degrees. — 
In the middle of July, when the temperature 
was up to 80 degrees, and sometimes 90, the 
temperature of the milk was 96 degrees, and 
to reduce 105 gallons of milk to 85, required 
twenty-five pounds of ice, and 100 pounds of 
cheese were made from 105 gallons of milk. 
In our next number we will refer more par- 
ticularly to the actual results. 





Agricultural Convention. 


We have received notices and the pro- 
gramme ofan agricultural convention that is 
to be held at New Haven, Connecticut, and 
which is to be continued from February 1st to 
February 25th. We are not informed how 
this convention was got up, but that does not 
matter. The call and announcement is signed 
by Professor John A. Porter, of New Haven, 
and we presume it is all right, There are to 
be sixty-six lectures delivered during the four 
weeks, and the terms for the whole course is 
$10, or for a single week $3, or for a single 
ticket 25 cents. The lectures are to be deliv- 
ered by a number of eastern gentlemen, well 
known as versed on the subjects of which 
they have charge. For instance, M. P. Wil- 
der is to lecture on general Pomology, Prof. 
8. W. Johnson on Chemistry, P. Barry on 
Fruit Trees, L. F. Allen on Stock breeding, 


were mostly inexperienced, and this ianlea fruits as farm crops, Sanford Howard on 


Horses; H. F. French on Drainage, J. Harris 
on Cereals, John C. Comstock on Fish Cul- 
ture, C. L. Flint on Breeding for the Dairy, 
Cassius M. Clay on Stock Breeding, and oth- 
er subjects will be treated by gentlemen an- 
nounced in the bills. An average of three 
lectures per day will be given to be followed 
by discussions. The whole series will unques- 
tionably be both entertaining and instructive, 
and it isexpected that both young and old ag- 
riculturists will avail themselves of the bene- 
fits to be derived fromit. The people of New 
Haven will be prepared to board all who may 
attend at very favorable rates. 





Cutting and Curing Hay. 

Eprror FarMer—In the Farmer of Dec. 
31st, I noticed an article entitled “ Hay prac- 
tice and Hay Theories,” with some enquiries 
as to which is the most practical and econom- 
ical way of makinghay. It may seem rather 
out of the season to discuss this question 
when the thermometer stands below zero, but 
this is a subject which should interest every 
farmer at any season of the year. In my 
opinion there is no branch of farming that is 
so badly managed, as a general thing, as the 
cutting, curing and getting in of the hay crop. 
As a general rule, three-fourths of the farmers 
lose more by bad management ‘Of their hay 
than their wheat crop. Thousands of dollars 
are lost yearly which might as well be saved 
if farmers would practice a different mode of 
securing their hay from what they commonly 
do. The farmer should study head-work if 
he would prosper. Many times he can ac- 
complish more by exercising his brains for 
fifteen minutes than he can with his hands 
alone ina week. This brain-work can be done 
while he is taking his nooning. 

Having had consid 3rable experience in hay- 
making, I will, with your permission, relate 
my practice for many years in cutting, curing 
and getting in this important crop. I have 
usually cut from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five tons of tame hay, and some marsh 
hay, every year, with good success. The 
time for cutting timothy for the best hay, is 
as soon as the sced has formed its full size.— 
Or, the old rule is, when you can pull upona 
standing stalk by taking hold just below the 
head, and not break off the first joint below the 
head, but break either at the root or at one 
of the other joints. Then it is mature enough 
for cutting. Olover should be cut when about 
one-half or two-thirds of the heads are ripe. 

First, we will consider the grass to be cut 
with the common scythe, as there are many far- 
mers that have not the mowing machine.— 
Many farmers set their men at mowing in the 
morning, and mow through the day, without 
spreading or raking a lock, if the weather be 
ever so fair, The top of the swaths that were 
cut in the fore part of the day, have laid and 
bleached in the sun, at night the dew falls on 
the swaths, perhaps a shower of rain, which 
injures the quality of the hay. If rain, it re- 
quires more time and labor te cure it after- 
wards. When fair again, they will cure and 
get it into cocks, not draw a lock until they 
get through cutting, or at least ten or twelve 
acres of their crop. By this time perhaps 
there has been twenty four hours of rain on 
the cocks, which has injured it at least one- 
half of its value, which was the case the past 
season with some of my neighbors’ hay. If it 
has not rained, the cocks have been exposed 
to the dew and sun, perhaps, from four to 
six days, which makes the outside almost use- 
less, and it is also liable to lose that. sweet fla- 
vor peculiar to new and well-cured hay. And 
now, Mr. Editor, I would ask in all sincerity, 
if there is any head work in this manner of 
curing hay. It takes no longer to spread it 
and rake hay the first day that it is cut, than 
the second. It takes no loager to draw it the 
second day, than it does a week from that 
time. My motto is, never run any risk, un- 
less necessity requires it. My practice is this: 
if mowed by hand, I have all my grass spread 
before going to dinner, if it be fair weather. 
For hay usually cures more from 11 o’clock 
until 1 o’clock than any other four hours 
through the day. I uever spread grass just 
cut in the afternoon, unless very ripe, for it 
would not eure enough to cock the same day. 





If it were cocked, it wculd injure by souring 


in less than twelve hours. Therefore, it is 
better to be in the swath to lay through the 
night, exposed to the dew or rain, than spread. 
When spread in the forenoon, about 2 o’clock 
the same day, if raked by hand, I commence 
raking into winrows, one raking on a side, 
until [have gone over the whole piece, and 
so on again, until it is closed into winrows.— 
In this way it is all exposed to the sun nearly 


alike. If, towards sundown, it should look, 


likely for rain, which any one can usually tell 
if they have half the knowledge of the weath- 
er that Ryan the prophet has, I cock it, if not 
likely to rain, it lays in the winrow through 
the night. In so doing, my hay is in the 
cock or winrow, when my neighbors’ is in the 
swath. If fair the next day, about 9 o'clock, 
after the dew is off, I spread the cocks, taking 
care to leave it as loose as possible to give 
the air a free circulation through it, which 
cures the hay nearly as much asthe sun. If 
in the winrow, turn them over at the time 


will need turning again. This, however, can 
not always be ascertained, without careful ob- 
servation and some experience. Whenever it 
attains to the right condition to draw, which 
will be immediately after dinner, it should not 
be exposed in an open drying position longer 
than possible. In this way, I have my hay 
secure in the barn or stack, as the case may 
be, when my neighbors’ is in®he cock, expos- 
ed to the weather; I consider it labor lost to 
cock hay, unless necessity requires it. There 
are many farmers who think it too risky to 
cut down their grass, unless the weather is 
fair. If there should be cloudy days in time 
of haying, the farmer should keep his men at 
mowing, but not cut more than can be got 
into cocks in one day when it -becomes hay 
weather, for we are not sure of more than one 
fair day when it clears off. In this way the 
farmer has his grass cut ready for making his 
hay, while the sun shines, when the weather 
becomes fair. Unless it remains cloudy for a 
number of days, which is not often the case, 
the grass cannot injure in the swath. If the 
farmer has the mowing machine, and horse 
rake, he should always cut his grass in the 
forenoon, providing the weather is likely to 
be fair. Commence raking in the afternoon 
in time to cock, if, towards sundown it should 
look likely for rain, and cure as above stated. 
Trusting that others will give in their experi- 
ence and practice on the subject, I remain 


Truly yours, . 
vols of E. T, BRYAN. 


Marengo, Calhoun Co., Mich., Jan. 5, 1860. 





To Preserve Stakes and Posts. 


We very frequently hear inquiries for some 
process that will prevent stakes and posts 
from rotting where they are sunk in the 
ground. The following gives a method at 
once simple and cheap, and which is worth 
a trial: 

“ Quite recently, whil2 walking in the gar- 
den with the Hon. J. W. Fairfield, Hudson, 
New York, he called my attention to the 
small stakes which suppotted the raspberry 
canes. The end in the ground, as well as 
the part above, was as sound and bright as 
if lately made, but he informed me that they 
had been in constant use for twelve years !— 
Said I, ‘Of course they are cyanized?”— 
“Yes,” he replied, and the process is so sim- 
ple and cheap that it deserves to be univer- 
sally known, and it is simply this: One pound 
of blue vitriol to twenty quarts of water. Dis- 
solve the vitriol with boiling water, then add 
the remainder. 

“The end of the stick is then dropped into 
the solution, and left to stand four or five 
days; for shingles, three days will answer, and 
for posts six inches square, ten days, Care is 
to be taken that the saturation takes place 
in a metal vessel or keyed box, for the reason 
that any barrel will be shrunk by the opera- 
tion so as to leak. Instead of expandiag an 
old cask, as other liquids do, this shrinks them. 
Chloride of sinc, I am told, will answer the 
same purpose, but the blue vitriol is, or was 
formerly, very cheap, viz., from three to six 
cents per pound.’ 

“Mr. Fairfield informed me that the 
French government are pursuing a similar 
process with every item of timber now used 
in ship-building, and that they have a way of 
forcing it into the trees in the forest as soon 
as cut, ejecting the sap and cyanizing it all on 





above stated. Perhaps about 11 o’clock, it 








the spot. Ihave not experimented with it, 
but Mr. Fairfield’s success seemed to be com- 
plete. 

“ The process is so simple and cheap as to 
be within, the covenience of every farmer, and 
gardener even, and I therefore thought it so 
valuable as to warrant a special notice of it.” 
—R. G, ParDEE, in New Jersey Farmer, 


Treatment of Colts and How ‘to Get Rid 
of Lice. 





Thomas S. Lay, of North Vassalboro, Me. 
gives his method of treatment of colte and 
to cure those affected with hice as follows, in 
the Maine Farmer : 

“Three months after foaling, commence 
giving the foal a handful of oats daily, which 
are gradually increased until the foal is four 
months old, at which time he should, in most 
cases, be weaned. Many excellent stock- 
breeders keep the foal by the dam five or six 
months, and many give cows’ milk after wean- 
ing, but when the dam ‘is kept breeding this 
is not a good practice. During the fifth 
month I give one quart of oats, and one quart 
of sliced carrots; if carrots are in season; du- 
ring the sixth and seventh month feed two 
quarts of oats and one of carrots—if carrots 
cannot be had and grass is out of season, give 
two or three feeds per week of scalded bran, 
two quarts toa feed. When weaning com- 
mences the foal should be placed in a small 
enclosure or have access to a large yard, in or- 
der to have plenty of exercise. It is much 
better to wean several together in the same 
yard. 

“In giving grain to colts I shéuld object 
to using any kind but oats, as this grain goes 
mostly to form muscles and bone, while corn 
or corn meal is heating; and any more roots 
than is sufficient to keep the animal in condi- 
tion tends to fat, which is not wanted. Colts 
should have all the good hay they will eat, 
and water and salt ad libitum. 

“Tf poultry are kept near the colts, examine 
carefully and often for lice upon them; rub- 
bing the mane and tail is indication of them. 
Should they be found, lose no time in driving 
them off. Animals cannot thrive with these 
pests upon them. I have used many prepa- 
rations effectually, but the most satisfactory 
is: half an ounce of arsenic in one gallon of 
soft water; with this preparation sponge the 
animal over; it will not only kill the Jice, but 
the eggs unhatched. To mix the arsenic, use 
a wooden pail, putting the arsenic in the cor- 
ner and adding a few spoonfuls of water; rub. 
the powder and water until a paste is formed, 
then add the water. This should be applied 
on a warm, sunny day. Ao infusion of lobe- 
lia is also good. When colts are turned to 
grass, care should be taken that the hoofs 
should be shortened at the toe and the edges 
rasped off to prevent breaking and splitting, 
as well as to take off as much as possible the. 
strain upon the back cords of the legs,” 
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Camels for the Plow. 

Since the introduction of camels a few 
years since, and the full and complete estab- 
lishment of their adaptability to our South- 
ern climate, various experiments have been 
made in regard to their usefulness as substi- 
tutes for the horse and mule. Recently in 
Montgomery, Ala., quite a crowd assembled 
near the Capitol to witness a camel plowing 
match. To test the comparative strength of 
the camel and mule one of the latter was ob- 
tained, and the contest became quite spirited 
and exciting. The result in this particular’ 
case was decidedly in favor of the camel; but 
whether or not it is more servicable for plan- 
tation purposes, can hardly be decided as 
yet, 





How ro Paint New Tin Roors.—Scrape 
off the rosin as clean a8 possible, and sweep 
the roofs. Wash it with strong soda ‘water, 
and let it remain until a shower of rain has 
fallen upon it. Give it a coat of pure Vene- 
tian red, mixed with one-third boiled and 
two-thirds raw linseed oil; the second coat 
may be aay color desired. The soda water 
dissolves the rosin remaining after scraping; 
and it destroys the greasy nature of the solder, 
and that of the new tin, so that there will be 
safficient “grip” for the paint to adhere firm- 
ly. The pure Venetian red is one of the 
most durable paints for metallic roofs, but is 
often rejected on account of its color. The 
above mode of painting will set aside this dif- 
ficulty.—Scientijic Amer. 
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The College Farm/and ‘its Subdivision.) = 
i — 

Ina rprevious pamber of the Farmer, a 
sketch of the subdivision of the College Farm 
was presented, showing how it was now plot- 
ted off. In this number, a plot of the whole 
of the land comprised in the farm is given, and 
it is subdivided on a plan, ealculated to, per- 


mit its gradual improvement economically, 


By this plan it will be noted that the land 
composing the farm is somewhat irregular in 
form, but that it is susceptible of regularity 
of division. The portion lying on the north 
side of the Cedar river, includes in a'l ten lots 
that comprise altogether about 186 acres of 
land. Of these lots 1, 2, 3 and 4, and the 
plots marked a which are the yards or lots at- 
tached to the several professors’ houses, com- - 
prise quite 80 acres, and are more immediate- 
ly connected together as the grounds attach- 
ed to the buildings, and which are to form the 


gardens, nurseries, and ornamental grounds 
intended to be used as a practical illustration 
of the principles and practice of horticulture. 
They differ only a little in this plan from 
that which appears in last week’s paper, ex- 
cept that the College lot is stretched out 
with a bolder sweep, and would include a 
larger extent of land; indeed, this lot might 
be carried in the course of time to the plank 
road, and the awkward corner in lot 5 be 
thus cut off. , 

Lots 5, 6, 7, 8, 9and 10 are the subdivis- 
ions of the cleared land lying to the eastward 
of the Qollege building, and comprise 106 
acres. The 6 lots would, of themselves, make 
for some years a good experimental farm, 
and as they are nearly equal in size, could be 
worked into a regular rotation of crops; as 
fast as they were cleared of stumps, grabs 
and roots. With this general idea for the 
uture, it will be noted that lots 8 and 9 of 
the old plan were seeded down last spring, 
and with the division of the fields as above 
proposed there would of course be fractions 
of fields for the first year or two, that should 
be put into grass, at the earliest moment. 

In field 9 of the above plan, it will be no- 

ted that there ig an inclosure marked with 
a star. At this point, is a fine rising ground 
sloping slightly to the south and to the river, 
which presents itself as one of the places 
fit for the location of the farm buildings, 
and yards. In carrying out the design of 
subdivision, it will be noted that a road 
communicates with the College yard, and 
with each of the fields, and that eventually 
a road would be found most necessary to run 
straight south through the centre of the farm, 
from the farm buildings. It will be noted also 
zat whilst the location marked by the star 
js ceutral to the experimental farm, and con- 
venient to the College buildings, it is likewise 
central to all that portion of the farm that 
will be improved for many years to come, and 
that even if the whole land were improved, 
it would stand as central as possible, taking 
into consideration the propriety of these build- 
ings being within a moderate distance of the 
boarding hall and College buildings. The 
erection of permanent barns and yards would 
of course do away with all the temporary 
structures that are now in use. 

Lots Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, contain 52 
acres, and it will be noted are bordered on 
the north by the Cedar river, which here runs 


‘through the farm east and west. Their south- 


ern boundary is the north line of the west 
half of section 19 in the town of Meridian, the 
farm north being in section 18, except that 
portion on the north side of the river west of 
the section line which is on section 13 of the 
town of Lansing. 

It will be seen that lot 11 is in the rear of 
the College grounds, and in immediate prox. 
imity to the garden lot. This lot is admirably 
adapted to orchard purposes. The laud it- 
self slopes up high and rolling from the river; 
it is protected in the west by the woods on 
Mr. Jipson’s land, which are as deep and thick 
as those of “ Broceliande,” in which Tennyson 
says Merlin was lost to “use and name and 
fame,” by the acts of the “lissome Vivien.”— 
The soil is naturally a dry, rich, gravelly loam, 
and cant.ot be bettered in quality for a fruit 
orchard. Lot 12 is a small wood lot ofa 


few acres,to be left as a grove. Lot} utmost importa:ce in future operations that 


18 should be cleared immediately, and 
make the opening through the woods in the 


centre of the farm by which the back lots are| general design of getting the whole farm into 
reached, Eventually it could be used a8 a/ shape. With this purpose in view, the whole 


small o:chard lot, on which might be grown 


the finer fruits, especiaily as lot 14 and part! the north side of the river should be subdivi- 
of 16 would probably be preserved for a long 
time as a sugar bush, there being in this por-| and on several of the lots where the stumps 
tion of the farm a very large proportion of|are becoming fit to pull, the stump-puller| 

Lot 24 is astrip of 55| should be set at work to get out all those 
acres, being a wing on the east sile of the| that ean be taken up without too much ex- 
It is. here that, with 13 
14, 16 and 18, might be eventually located | to pull those that are not sufficiently decayed 
that portion of the farm which would be adap-|}to be taken up with ease, and which, when 


handsome maples. 


farm of the fiver. 





























































































































A map of the whole of the land comprised in the Farm o 
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of the Agricultural College, with a plan for its subdivision and gradual 
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river front affording water and ice, and per- 
mitting all sorts of experiments to be tried 
with irrigation. Besides the goil itself is ex- 
cellent, either for grass or grain crops. 

South of the section line, the land belonging 
to the farm is the fractional half of section 19, 
it being 320 rods or one mile north and south, 
and 194 rods in width; and is said to contain 
385 acres and 12-100. This half section, it 
will be seen, almost subdivides itself. A cen- 


and south, divides it, and on eitker side are 


north and south, and each containing a frac- 
tion over 24 acres. Inclearing for the future, 
therefore, it should first be made a point to 


approximating in some degree to this regu- 
larity of form. For instance, it will be seen 
by a comparison with the plot of land as 
cleared, that portions of 15,17 and 18 are al- 
ready cleared, but that portions of these are 
still untouched. Before seeding down, these 
might with ease be each made regular. There 
will be found, some natural obstacles to car- 
rying out such a plan on all farms, such as 


land is improved, these will disappear. There 
are on this land several marshes of some ex- 


nearly 40 acres, covered with a heavy growth 
of tamarack, but there are also ravines and 
water courses which, when opened, will per- 
mit the whole to be drained with but a light 
expenditure of labor or money, when com- 
parod with the benefits that will accrue from 
that work. 

Lot 23 on the plan is the quarter section 
unplotted, and which will probably remain as 
an untouched wood lot for some years, but 
which when laid out for improvement. will 
readily combine with the rest of the farm, as. 
thus plotted out. 

It will undoubtedly take some years to get 
the whole of this estate into the smooth con- 
dition of an old farm, and hence it is of the 


the work upon it should now be systematised 
so that éach year’s labor may promote the 
of the land to be used for farm purposes on 


ded and re-fenced during the coming spring, 





pense, ‘here isno economy in attempting 


lots each 964 rods east and west, and 40 rods | . 


the air. 


neutralizing 








ted particularly to dairy purposes. The long! out cost more to get rid of than to let stand 





on the ground two or three years longer. 

It will be seen that this plan of subdivision 
still carries out the original design submitted 
to the Board of Education last spring, and 
approved by them, of having an experimental 
or home farm on a moderate scale, of a dairy 
farm and a stock farm, each calculated to il- 
lustrate the three divisions of farming mostly 
pursued in this State, and at the same time 


permit ample scope for horticultural and 
tre road, of three rods in width, running north | orchard illustration. 





Cost of a bad Smell 


The precise cost of a bad smell in money 

F it is difficult to estimate; but if intelligent 
reduce all the land that is now cleared to, lots farmers will attempt the caiculation, it will 
convince them that a pure atmosphere is not 
only the most sanitary but the most econom- 
ical, and that no foetid emanation arises from 
the farm-yard which does not carry away 
money’s worth on its wings to dissipate in 


An approxinate calculation may be made, 
but it will fail to give a correct idea of the in- 
the presence of ravines, or marshes, but as the |JUry and loss sustained by the want of a bet- 
ter system than the one nowin use. The care- 
fully conducted experiments of Sprengel will 
tent, and one of them covering an area of )enable us to arrive at a result sufficiently near 
the truth to demonstrate the general fact.— 
A stall-fed cow will void 15,000 lbs. of urine 
in a year, this will yield 240 lbs. of ammo- 
nia (this isin addition to the phosphates of 
the utine and all the other excrements); of 
this 240 Ibs. of ammonia no less than 162 
Ibs, are annually lost by the ordinary mode of 
treatment—or rather neglect—of the urine.— 
Ammonia cannot be purchased by the farmer 
for less than 15 cents-perlb. 162 lbs. of am- 
monia is $24.30, the annual value, per head 
for stall-fed cattle, of the manure lost from 
the urine alone (the loss on the other excre- 
ments is proportionally great.) This $24.30 
worth of ammonia is dissipated in the air, gep- 
erating disease and impoverishing the soil.— 
The same author remarks in reference to this 
‘subject—“ Whoever fails to employ some 


substance to combine with the 


ammonia which is produced in so great a de- 
gree during summer, suffers a loss of manure 
which exceeds all belief. It is indeed only a 
gaseous substance, and not a solid material 
visible ‘to the eye, which thus escapes and is 
lost; but for all that, it is of greater impor- 
tance to the nourishment of plants than per- 
haps any other portion of the excrements.” 





te 





The Iliuois State Horticultural Society, 
This association meets at Bloomington on the 
16th of January, whenit is expected there will be 


quite a discussion on fruits and fruit-growing 
suitable for the northwest. 





Public Sentiment at Blackberry Corners. 


Mr. JounsTonE:——Enclosed you will find 
pay for me and Smith for the Farmer for 
1860. Yousee I have brought himin at 
last, and it was that letter of mine that done 
it. Idid not know as you would print it, 
though I was half in hopes you would all the 
time, for I knowed the influence it would 
have. Smith was over here as usual, Satur. 
day night, to borrow the paper. I said no- 
thing, but lent it to him, as I always do.— 
Mostly when he borrows it he keeps it till the 
next Saturday, so that I don’t hardly get a 
sight at it till it is a week old; but this time 
he was over bright and early Monday morn- 
ing. I knew at once that letter had done its 
work. Smith came right up to me and slapt 
me on the shoulder, and says he: 

“Uncle Tim, that Farmer is asight better 
paper than it used to be; it’sjimprovin’, and 
Ive a notion of subscribing for it if you'll 
send in my name when you do yourn.” 

“All right,” says I, innocent as could be, 
though I was laughing in my sleeve at the 
way he had come round, But he went on: 

“Now, Uncle Tim,” says he, “since you've 
begun to write for the paper, and the editor 
has had sense enough to ’preciate your re- 
marks, and print’em, why, I begin to think 
he aint so set up after all, and that if he only 
knows what we want he will be as willing to 
come down to our wants as Bonner is, or any 
other editor. I spose he didn’t kuow there 
was such folks as us till you told him; and 
now you've got your hand in, there’s another 
subject I’d like to have you touch him up a 
little on. It’s one I’ve felt sore on a good 
while, you know, and that is about his keep- 
ing the State Fair at Detroit all the time— 
I know, Uncle Tim, you have always said the 
Farmer wasn’t to blame for that, but if J 
was editor of a paper don’t you think I'd 
make ’em hold the fair where I wanted it? 
Of course I could, and I would too, and I'd 
have it out here to Blackberry Corners, where 
it ort to have been long ago; and next year 
I'd have it in another place, and so on. It 
goes against me to think how we country 
folks have to give up to the city, and if it 
wasn’t for hoping you'll write a good, snap- 
pin’ letter to the editor on this very subject 
I wouldn’t touch one of his tarnal papers, I 
git so mad when I think of it. But now 
you've got to writin’, just keep it a going, 
Uncle Tim; stand up for the interests of the 
rural deestricts, stand up for Blackberry Cor- 
ners, and let the world know there's some- 
thing out-side of Detroit; leastwise, let ‘em 
know that you and me is livin’, Uncle Tim, 
and that we're goin’ in for bludded stock here 
at the Corners. We'll fetch the Fair round 








yet, may-be. Anyhow, I'll sign for the paper 
as long as you'll write for it,’’ 

That’s what Smith said to mo, Mr. Editor; 
and I give it to you in his own words as near 
as I can, for though I know that State Fair 
matter aint anything that you can help, still 
{it wont hurt you to know how people talk in 
the rural parts. Now I’ve told Smith time 
and again that if we had the fair here we 
wouldn't know what to do with it, no more 
than the man did with the elephant when he 
got it and had no place to keep it and noth- 
ing to feed it with. But he has got the idea 
in his head that Detroit is monopolizing the 
whole State, and nothing will pacify him but 
to bring these parts into notice and let the 
world know that there is such a placo and 
such folks as him and me and the calf I told 
youabout. Thatis the great object of my 
taking to writing, and you see already the 
effect it has had. We, that is, Smith and I, 
begin to fvel more as if we was a part of the 
rest of the world, and all the neighborhood 
is quite set up about L aving my bull calf put 
in the papers. Heis a famous fellow, only 
rather long-legged, I think, and I have named 
him Agamemnon Ist. 

Hoping you wont be offended at the plain- 
ness of my speech, I close by subscribing 
myself. 


Yours in respect, TIMOTHY BLADES, 
Blackberry Corners, Jam. 4th, 1860. 


MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 


SHORTHORNS. 














ee” Numbers with an “e” following them referé 
the English Herdbook—all others refer tothe American 
Herdbook, wnless otherwise noted. 


No. 123«-DUKE SECOND. Red Roan Bull.— 

Bred by Thos. Briggs of Olinton, Lenawee ¢o., Mich. 

Calved March 16, 1858. Owned by John W- 

Keeny, Franklin, Lenawee county, Mich. 

Sire, Duke, 443, by Halton, 556, out of imported 
Bowkie, by 4th Duke of York, 10,167e, 

Damn, Miss Kerr, by Milo 711, imported. 

g. dam, Ruby by Spice. 

g. g. dam, Pomona, by Fitz Roslin 2026¢. 

g. g. g. dam, Clarenda, by Buckingham 1755¢. 

g. g. g. g. dam, Clara, by Elector 1961e, 

g. g. g. g. g. dam, Young Charlotte, by Pilot 1319. 

g. g. g. g. g. g. dam, Charlotte, by Clarence 888¢, 








HOME NOTES. 





The Washtenaw County 
Society. 


The annual meeting of this society was 
held on the 3d instant. Some amendments 
were made to the constitution, and the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. Horace 
Carpenter was elected president, Newton 
Sheldon, recording secretary, and J. L. Tap- 
pan, corresponding secretary, John F’, Miller, 
treasurer. The vice presidents are Calvin 
Wheeler of Salem, Wm. F. Hatch of Sylvan, 
N. A. Phelps of Scio, D. M. Uhl of Ypsilan- 
ti aud J. B. Arms of Webster. A executive 
committee of one from each town and city in 
the county was elected, as follows: 

J. B. Vanatta, Salem; 

W. S. Waterman, Superior; 

Henry Compton, Ypsilanti City ; 

J. W. Childs, Augusta ; 

E. Basom, York; 

Nathan Webb, Pittsfield ; 

E. M. Deforest, Ann Arbor Town; 

Moses Rogers, Ann Arbor City; 

Zenas Bird, Northfield ; 

E. L. Boyden, Webster; 

C. 8. Gregory, Scio ; 

Randolph Davis, Lodi; 

Wn. H. Pattison, Saline; 

D. W. Palmer, Bridgewater ; 

Asa Williams, Lima; 

Ormand Clarke, Lyndon. 

H. C. Boyd, Sylvan ; 

KE. Arnold, Dexter ; 

Andrew Robinson, Sharon ; 

W. 8S. Carr, Manchester ; 

W. F. Osius, Freedom ; 

E. D. Lay, Ypsilanti Town. 

Shorthorns in Genesee Co. 

E. Larned of Fentonville has recently 
brought-home a bull of the Shorthorn blood, 
bred by H. Omlstead of Genesee county, N. 
Y. Hewill be five years old next spring, 
and weighs 2300 pounds. Mr. Larned also 
purchased from A. Barber of Livingston 
county, Betsey Bliss, a cow four years old, 


Agricultural 


and Beauty 4th, a heifer two years old. He 


also selected a pair of the Suffolk _ pigs, 


shown by A. C. Harris of Toledo, at the 


State Fair. We learn also that the Messrs. 
Sly have disposed of a number of their fine 


stock in this county to breeders since the State 


fair. 
White Pirk Wheat, 
The Cincinnatus notices a variety of wheat 


called the White Pirk, and says that it is 


certain to be desseminated quite extensively, 
as it is suited to all soils, has a strong stalk, 
and yields very abundantly. Ninety-five 
grains have been counted in a single head, 
and its average produce is over fifty-five. — 
The Pirk or Parky wheat is claimed algo to 


be an early variety, and not so liable to rust 
as many other later kinds. 
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Bhe Garden & Orchard. 


The State Agricultural College. 


Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The Proposed Preparatory Course. 





BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


With the adoption of a two years’ course of 
study, it became necessary 50 to limit the 
prescribed course, as to enable the students to 
master it within the prescribed period. Here- 
tofore, students have been permitted to enter 
the College, after having mastered the 
branches required to be taught in our Prima- 
ry Schools; and there seems to have been a 
consciousness on the part of the Superinten- 
dent, that a change, in this respect, would be 
viewed with dislike; as any increase of litera- 
ry requirements must operate, to some extent, 
as a bar to the admission of persons not in a 
situation to avail themselves of the facilities 
ofa union or academic school, as a means of 
preparation, That such a requirement must 
work unfairly toward aspirants from the new- 
er and more remote sections of the State, 
would seem obvious. 

As a means of obviating this difficulty, a 
preparatory course of one year is recommend- 
ed; taking the student after the conclusion of 
a course in a Primary School, and bringing 
him forward to a position of qualification for 
the regular College course now proposed, It 
is not pretended that the institution lacks the 
warrant of law for the introduction of these 
preliminary studies, as they are, confessedly, 
indispensable to the acquisition of those to be 
subsequently pursued; while the providing of 
a distinct preparatory course, even for the 
same purpose, can, at the best, derive its war- 
rant only from remote and doubtful infer- 


ence. 
The report does not claim to be able, by 


this project, to effect any saving in the 
amount of teaching force, from that necessary 
to the teaching of the whole in a single course; 
while, as a fee for tuition is proposed during 
the preparatory year, the student will find 
it less economical than a regular and equiva- 
lant three years’ course. The only apparent 
object to be effected, then, by the proposed 
abridgement of the course of study, is to.ena- 
ble the student, if he shall so desire, to pre- 
pare himself elsewhere, to enter upon the 
course of studies required for the second 
year—aun object which, if really desirable, 
(which in this case may fairly be questioned,) 
may, doubtless, be just as well secured, as is 
constantly done in other institutions, by per- 
mitting him to enter a year in advanee. 

But the most weighty objection to this Pro- 
crustean process, lies in the fact, which a little 
thought will doubtless make obvious to al- 
most a*y practical farmer: that, if we de- 
duct from the proposed two years, the amount 
of time necessary to be employed in the study 
and recitation rooms, to properly master the 
requisite sciences, the remaining t:me will be 
found quite inadequate to the mastery of 
their practical applications out of doors, com 
bined, as it must ‘be, with a wide range of phys- 
ical training in the management of stock, crops, 
orchards, gardens, nurseries, graperies, green- 
houses, and all the multifarious implements 
employed about them, from the compass and 
level of the rural engineer, and the reaper 
and mower of the grain field, to the syringe 
and heating apparatus of the grapery and 
greenhouse. Indeed, it is believed that no per- 
son, no matter how facile he may prove, can, 
by any possibility, become more than a mere 
clumsy tyro in the round of practice to be 
here taught, during the time to be allowed 
for that purpose. 

If, as is well said of the institution, in anoth- 
er portion of the report, “already a secret, 
or but half expressed feeling of painful dis- 
appointment lurks in the hearts of its early 
friends—a feeling that may easily ripen into 
open hostility,” it is well worthy of careful 
consideration, whether the course marked 
out in the report is not well calculated to 
hasten such a denouement. The “early 
friends and founders” of the institution, 
doubtless, hoped to furnish the facilities for 
the production of a class of men who should 
be turned out ripe practitioners, fit to 
take intelligent and profitable charge of our 
farms and gardens—men who can put the 
proper implements into the hands of their em. 
ployees and lead them in the field—men who 
not only know how to perform the labor re- 
quired, but, also, how much a person may 
be reasonably expected to perform in a given 
time. It has been said by some one who wos 
obviously an observer in such matters, that 
many of the graduates from our strictly lite- 
rary institutions, have been taught “ good 
sense, fine sense, sound sense, and, indeed, all 
kinds of sense but common sense;” from 
which we are, doubtless, to infer that they 
have been trained in a distinct sphere from 


that which they are ultimately to occupy.— 
The “early friends and founders” of this in- 
stitution probably expected a reform in this 
respect, and that, after having mastered the 
details of science, the students shall be so 
thoroughly trained in their application to 
the common purposes of life, that such ap- 
plication shall become, to them, almost a mat- 
ter of course. 
Those who are annually taxed to pay the 
expenses of the institution have, in many 
cases, looked upon it with distrust from the 
beginning, and it can only c:nciliate them 
and sustain the expectations of its friends, by 
turning out graduates who shall be able to 
command their respect where they feel them. 
selves most at home, in other words, upon 
the farm. 
But it may be urged that the adoption of 
a preparatory course will render the whole 
equivalent to a three years’ course. In reply 
to this, it need only be said that no student 
not taking the preparatory course, can re- 
ceive any practical training equivalent to that 
adopted at the farm for that course, and, con- 
sequently, that the practical training and out- 
of-door teaching, upon which the graduating 
examinations must be based, cannot extend 
beyond the two years of the regular course— 
a length of time, as heretofore urged, totally 
inadequate to the purpose. 
As a reason for the adoption of so short a 
course, the report says: “It seems quite cer- 
tain that the great mas of those who might 
need and desire an agricultural education 
will not, at present consent to spend more 
than two years in professional study.” This 
remark . betrays the fact, that the great pur- 
pose of the institution, in the estimation of the 
author, should be “ professional study ”—that 
tke practical applications of science to agri- 
culture and the physical training of the stu- 
denis, were but incidental matters. It is be- 
lieved, however, that very few practical agri- 
culturists will be satisfied with this view of 
the matter, and it is furthermore, believed that 
the entire two years, devoted exclusively to the 
out-of-door teaching and training of the stu- 
dents, including both terms and recesses, would 
not prove more than adequate to perfect the 
pupils in the practice to be taught upon the 
farm, while, in the estimation of the writer, 
no more effectual method could well be devis- 
ed, to develope and make potent the dissatis- 
faction so eloquenily alluded to, than to send 
out, as we must under the process proposed 
in the report, graduates unqualified to realize 
the reasonable expectations of those who have 
maintained them in the institution. 
For the opinion advanced, that few stu- 
dents will consent to devote more than two 
years to this object, the report fails to give 
any authority. On the other hand, the wri- 
ter has within a few weeks past, taken occa- 
sion to consult a large number of intelligent 
persons on the subject, among whom are some 
of the first agriculturists of the State; all of 
whom agree in the opinion that the time 
proposed is inadequate to the purpose, while 
not one has corroborated the idea that any 
difficulty is to be apprehended from a lack of 
students in either case. If, however, this 
fear is well founded, we would say, without 
hesitation, give us an adequate course of both 
study and practice. If the instilution cannot 
be sustained upon such a basis, its failure can 
only be a question of time. The sooner the 
better, both for its credit and usefulness. 





Irrigation vs. the Apple Tree Borer. 


We find in the California Culturist some 
observations on the Borer, which are worthy 
of note, as showing that rapidity of growth 
is a preventative of the attacks of this pest 
of the orchard. The writer observes: 

‘That trees kept in perpetual thrift, with 
a rapid growth, are seldom attacked, or not 
as likely to suffer as those that receive a 
decided check at the time of transplanting to 
their orchard position; that trees in close nu- 
sery rows are seldom if ever attacked; that 
trees cultivated with low and branching heads, 
by which the bodies are shaded from the di, 
rect rays of the summer’s sun, are almost en- 
tirely exempt; that almost invariably it hap- 
pens that those trees which, from a defec- 
tive growth or development, seem the least 
able to custain themselves from attack, are al- 
most certain to be the sufferers; that a small, 
slender and leafless bodied tree, particularly 
in a dry situation, is always a fitting subject, 

“From the foregoing, which we collate as 
the experience of others, we are inclined to 
believe that, as a general remark it is true, 
the destruction of the borer is more the re- 
sult of an unnatural condition of the tree, the 
effect of improper management, than any in- 
herent liability or necessary attachment upon 
their culture. One gentleman remarks that, 
out of sixty trees set upon exactly the same 
soil, he was able, from their position, to ir- 


above the line of his ditch; they were all 
set on the same. day, received equal care from 
the time of setting till midsummer, except in 
the matter ofirrigation. That of those which 
received a sufficient supply of water, to pro- 
mote a rapid, vigorous growth, but a single 
tree was attacked by the borer, and even in 


this instance high among the limbs; but that 
of the ten trees receiving no artificial water- 
ing after the day of their transplanting, 
seven of them suffered more or less from 
the borer, whilst five of them were entirely 
ruined. 


“ Now it is apparent in this instance that 


irrigation, or the presence of water about the 
trees acted as a preventive of the borer’s at- 
tacks; but whether from the greater luxuri- 
ance induced in the irrigated trees, or a dis 


like of the enemy to moistened ground, is 
perhaps not clearly established. But let it 
be from whatever cause it may as connected 
with an abundant use of water, we choose 
to designate it by the simple term irrigation, 
and giving it as a clearly established fact, 
that its practice is one the best preventives 
known.” , 


The Importance of Stirring the Surface 
of the Earth. 


There are certainly few operations of a 
cultural nature which are of the same scale 
of importance as the one to which this pape: 
refers—one which has been practiced and 
sanctioned by the highest authorities and the 
most practical of agriculturists and garden- 
ers. 

It is the lot of many to be set down in a 
fertile soil—a soil in which the earthy con- 
stituents are so proportioned that the light 
porous qualities of the one are balanced by 
the close retentive properties of the other: 
and they are then in the state best suited to 
vegetation. 

Soils thus generally compounded vary much 
in the quantities of mineral and saline ingre- 
dients which they contain. They generally 
have vast stores of inorganic matters, which 
are only available as food for plants when 
acted upon by air and rendered soluble by 
the addition of water. Every process, there- 
fore, which facilitates the entrance of air to 
them must be truly important 

Although the sulphates, the muriates, the 
nitrates, and the phosphates occupy buta 
small proportional bulk of the soil, yet their 
influence on vegetation is most important, 
and upon their solubility much of the success 
of the crop depends. Hoeing, then, or, bet- 





| ter still, stirring the soil by the points of a 


fork, admits the air, and renders soluble those 
inorganic elements of vegetation, facilitates 
the entrance of ammonia and carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, and greatly benefits the 


plants. 
We will suppose a piece of ground sown 


with seeds and nicely levelled and raked, a 
heavy shower has fallen on it; and the land, 
although of medium quality, appears to be 
caked together. The vegetation of the seed 
begins; and at this time it is important that 
the intervals between the drills be deeply 
stirred by the hoe or fork, leaving it ina 
loose and open state to admit the oxygen of 
the atmosphere for the’ nourishment of the 
embryo plants. From this time till the crop 
is fit for use this operation cannot be too 
often performed, and additional vigor will re- 
sult to the crop after each performance. The 
superficial hoeing which serves to destroy 
weeds is very different from what it should 
be to promote the growth of a crop, and 
they should form distinct operations. In the 
former case the slashing superficial cut of 
the sharp hoe is sufficient: in the other, the 
ground should be picked up with the point of 
the hoe, or, better still, the fork. 

Trifling as the practice of hoeing seems to 
be, it is, nevertheless, one of the most impor- 
tant of cultural operations; and no one of 
our routine operations can be omitted, the 
result of which will be more fatal to our 
crops. 

In hoeing ground to kill weeds, it is diffi- 
eult to get men to do it well and clear their 
ground as they go. A good hoer should clear 
his ground about a foot wide all the-way, and 
not leave a growing weed behind him. When 
the ground is only half hoed it soon requires 
hoeing again, and makes much more labor. 
Let no garden cultivator, therefore, grudge 
the use of this implement ; for it is a key to 
these hidden treasures of mineral stores 
which are locked up in the bowels of mother 
earth, and makes them available to supply 
man with nutritious food. They are ours, 
if we choose to employ them and exercise 
the talents which God has given us; and if 
not, we lose them. 

Looking at the large pereentuge of mine- 
ral salts which plants absorb, it has always 
appeared to me to be very desirable that 








rigate about fifty of them only, ten being 


their avhes should be returned to the soil 


which grew them, as the withdrawal of the 
haulm of every erop must considerably les- 
sen the amount of some particular salt in the 
ground, which, if not replaced, must tell most 
materially on some future crop of the same 
or other kinds of plants. 

In cropping, the great problem which the 
gardener has to solve is, How can he contrive 
to raise the most luxuriant crops of vegeta- 
bles with the smallest diminution of value, 
or, as it is termed, “heart,” to the land? A 
good gardener is very grateful for a good 
supply of organic manures; but he will not 
fail at the same time to recognize the value 
of those inorganic matters which his soil con- 
tains, and which are fully at his command. 

I fully think that those who would reach 
the climax of good gardening must. do so by 
trenching deeply, by mixing the mineral in- 
gredients from the bottom of the trench with 
the surface soil, and by unceasing application 
and attention to surface-stirring. 

That there are many crotchets belonging to 
the culture of vegetables, I admit, and those 
who experiment on these matters find it so; 
but I think all experienced men must agree 
in my recommendation to do things well. 

The advantages of surface stirring are also 
most apparent with plants in pots. How dif- 
ferent is the rude state of health of that in 
yonder pot, which has been carefully loosened 
up and surfaced, to that of the plant which 
has been neglected, and whose surface is cov- 
ered with Marchantia! The one lives and 
grows while the other merely exists, In this 
the principle of vitality reigns absolute; in 
the other those of helplessness and decay.— 
Let our window-gardening friends not forget 
the importance of this practice. 

We have now noticed the advantages which 
accrue from giving the mineral salts an op- 
portunity of being commixed with the soil 
and taken up as food by plants: but these 
are not all. When heavy rain descends, the 
loose surface allows it to be absorbed gradu- 
ally along with its concomitant ammonia; 
whilst the hard one is quite impervious to its 
access, and it hurries to the nearest drain to 
be carried away. 

It has been said in olden times that “there 
is nothing new under the sun;” and really it 
does appear to be so as far as regards the 
various forms which matter undergoes. The 
various saline and mineral ingredients of the 
soil go to build up the vegetable fabric,which, 
in its turn, serves the animal for food, and 
his frame is thus compounded and built up. 
He dies, and goes dust to dust, returning by 
his remains to mother earth all those elemen- 
tary bases which were first absorbed by plants, 
and depositing the exact amount of matters 
absorbed. How beautiful, how exact and 
surprising is this circle! and yet it is and has 
been daily illustrated since the first forma- 
tion o' the world. Truly, speaking materi- 
ally, there is nothing new under the sun. 

It seems to me to be always satisfactory to 
be able to reconcile the empiric acts of prac- 
tice with what is considered to be sound the- 
ory. It is like putting upon the raw materi- 


task for the mind to trace cultural subjects 
through all their bearings. The infinite wis- 
dom of all these arrangements, the order and 
exactness with which they occur, teach’ us to 
adore the great Fountain of all Wisdom and 


Goodness. 
The improvements which have recently 


been made in the art of Horticulture and its 
younger sister Agriculture are indeed truly 
wonderful. But excellent as our systems 
now seem, I opine that in the next twenty 
years great additional improvements will take 
place, and the comfort and happiness of our 
race will be much extended. Let us hope 
that in furtherance of these objects all those 
who really do know will be ready to commu- 
nicate what they have learned; and that 
those whose opportunities have been less ad- 
vantageous may profit by what is communi- 
cated: while each party applies itself with 
energy to experiments. Thus shall we pro- 
gress towards perfection, But let none of 
us despise small things, which often bring 
about great events.—H. Baitey, Vuneham, 





The Peach Tree and Iron, 


A writer in the Ohio Valley Farmer sug- 
gests that iron is the true remedy for the 
yellows in peach trees; and that in all the 
great peach-growing districts, iron will be 
found as a prominent ingredient in the soil. 
Prussic acid, or bydrocyanic acid, is needed 
by the peach in the formation of its wood 
leaves and fruit, and this acid is fixed by 
the presence ofiron, The writer says: 

“Tn what manner iron unites with cyan- 
ogen in the peach tree is not known, and pro- 
bably never will be, The fact that it does 
unite it with is sufficient to show the necessity 
for it in the sOM, and to account for soils not 








al its intrinsic value; and it is a delightful| : 


abounding in iron being less favorable to the 
peach. 

“T might add many facts in confirmation 
of this. A gentleman of Albemarle county, 
Virginia, communicated to the Vew England 
Farmer a statement that he had «aved cere 
tain peach trees from the worm and other 
diseases which destroyed an.orchard of five 
hundred, by driving nails into them when 
young. The gardeners in the celebrated Jar- 
din des Plantes, at Paris, employ sulphate o ¢ 
iron as a remedy for the ‘ yellows’ in the peach 
with success. Observe the stain made upon 
linen by the peach, and its resemblance to 
that of iron mould, Observe the color of the 
peach stone und pit. Also of the sap afew 
minutes after it is exposed and oxydized by 
contact with the air. Observe the unusual 
amount of chlorophyll, or coloring matter, 
contained in the leaves and twigs of stone fruit 
generally. This is due to tho absorption of 
iron by the roots. Iron is the coloring agent 
of vegetables, as well as of blood. In 1841, 
and again in 1843, the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Arondissement of Chatillon, France, 
awarded gold medals to a scientific horticul- 
turist for the discovery of the effects of a so- 
lution of copperas (sulphate of iron) in heigh- 
tening the color and —— the vigor 
of certain flowers (bortéhsias); and, finally, 
the peach and other stone fruits are-known to 
possess the singular faculty of absorbing solu- 
ble iron in quantities which would destroy 
other trees. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Michigan Seedling Grapes, 

Mrs.B.-F. Haskell, of Monroe, sent to the late 
meeting of the Cincinnati. Horticultural Society, 
specimens of three seedling grapes, which have 
been reported upon as follows, in the publishad 
minutes of the proceedings: 

“Seedling No. 1, Peninsular, tart, deficient in 
flavor, in general appearance resembling unripe 
Catawba, 

‘Seedling No. 2, named Michigan, a counter- 
part of No. 1. 

No. 3, Haskell’s Seedling, a black fruit, fully 
ripe, but not in condition to fully judge of its 
quality. In a communication, Mrs. H. says she 
gathered ripe fruit of this variety last year on the 
18th of September, a very early period for a re- 
gion so far north. This may be desirable for the 
north for its earliness and hardiness. 

“N, B.—The three foregoing samples had been 
packed for some days, were bruised and soured, 
and not in a fair condition to pass judgment on. 











Rhubarb Varieties. 

Meehan recommends the Prince Albert and 
Tobolsk for earliness, the Magnum Bonum, Victo- 
ria and Cahoon’s Mammoth for size and product- 
iveness, Linneus for size and quality, and Prince 
of Wales and Crimson Perfection for beauty of 
color, 


To Save Frozen House Plants. 

When plants are found to have been frozen dure 
ing the night, they should not be removed toa 
warm place, but on the contrary, they should be 
dipped in cold water, and set in some cool place 
where they will not freeze, and also in the dark. 
They will then have a chance to recover if not 
completely dead. 


** Nosegay”*=-Origin of the Word. 

A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly 
gives the following as the derivation of the word 
‘* Nosegay”’: 

“Tfound inan old book of queer things, the 
“ Origin of the word ‘ Nosegay,’ and of the ‘Jud ge’s 
Nosegay.’”’ 

“Astothe latter part of the word N osegay, it 
is so transformed in sight and signification, that 
only such a judicious writer and etymologist as 
Cleland would have traced it to its original. In 
his Celtic vocabulary, page 2, he says:--' gay, ap- 
plied to nosegay, comes from the Erse tongue, in 
which, geach signifies a bough or bunch of flowers 
which might be held to the nose, 

Every judge, every councellor, every sheriff 
had his wand, bough, staff, or rod of office, which 
varied in their forms according to the difference 
of fanctions. The uosegay, now affected by the 
judges, is not, as is vulgarly supposed, a mere pre- 
servative against the closeness and ill effect of a 
crowded court, it is the relic of that primitive and 
ancient custom of the judges holding the bough 
or sceptre of justice in his hand, 

It was formerly called b0ughet or Jittle bough, 
whence the French word bouquet for nosegay. 


The First Seckel Pear Tree still Growing. 

Frank Colliger writes to the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin: 

“About the year 1814, in company with the late 
Gen. Francis Gurney, I had the gratification of 
seeing the original Seckel pear tree, on the farm 
of Mr. Lawrence Seckel, in the ‘ Neck,’ late Pass. 
yunk township, a few miles-south of the old limits 
of this city. By the way,his farm was afterwards 
purchased by Stephen. Girard, and is now the 
property of our city, corporation, in trust, &c.— 
Mr. Seckel was a highly respected citizen—a wine 
merchant, who resided at the time at the north- 
east corner Of Fourth and Market-streets, 

“The pear tree to which I desire to ask your 
attention stood some little distance from the east- 
ern front of Mr. Seckel’s farm house. It had 
every appearance of vigorous maturity, was unus- 
ually-large,and bore its lucsious fruit abundantly. 
Prom this solitary pear tree buds had been ob- 
tained by Gen. Gurney, with which he inoculated 

numerous congeneric trees at his country seat, 

Cherry Grove, on Shippen’s lane, below South 

street; al] of which trees proved prolific in fruit, 

and it was principally through his well known 

liberality that this kind of pear became dissemi- 

nated, and now so generally known and desired, 

by the name he gave it, of Seckel pear.” 









































By. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
The Angora Goat—Its Breed and Value. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Fashion has its influence even on commer- 
cial operations, and many a revolution in trade 
transactions has been affected by some change 
of taste. A run upon any peculiar fabric nec- 
essarily creates an increased demand for the 
raw material, At one time alpaca is the rage, 
at another mohair; but both these substances 
maintain their favor with the public. The 
raw material for each of these has hitherto 
been obtained exclusively from one district.— 


With the increasing demand, however, and | 1845 


higher price obtained for them, there is no 
reason why the production should not be more 
widely diffused. There are other climates 
suited to the animals than those where they 
have hitherto been chiefly reared, and we are 
glad to see increased attention being given to 
their extension. The opinions entertained as 
to the breed of the Angora goat degenerating 
if taken out of the peculiar locality where it 
has hitherto thrived, has been proved to be 
erroneous. Of course there are other condi- 
tions of climate and food essential to their 
perfect health and to the superior quality of 


their fleeces. 
Apart from its value in an agricultural 


point of view, the Angora goat is a remarka- 
bly handsome and interesting animal. Its 
curls of pure glossy white, together with the 
fine symmetry and gallant bearing of the ani- 
mal, mark its high caste. Tournefort in his 
Levant Voyage, A. D. 1700-1-2, vol. ii., ob- 
serves: “They rear the most beautiful goats 
in the world in the country of Angora. They 
dazzle by their whiteness, and their hair which 
is as fine as silk, curling naturally in tresses, 
eight or nine inches long, is material of many 
beautiful stuffs, especially caMLET; yet but lit- 
tle of this fleece is allowed to be exported, un- 
less spun, because by it the people of the 
country gain their living. It would appear 
that Strabo speaks of these beautiful goats— 
“In the neighborhood of the river Halys,’ 
says he, ‘they cultivate sheep whose wool is 
very thick and soft; and, moreover, they have 
there goats which are not found elsewhere.’ 
Be that as it may, those beautiful goats are 
not to be seen at present more than four or 
five Gays’ journey from Angora and Beibasar.” 
Capt. Arthur Conolly, too, thus speaks of the 
animal: “The long-famed silvery-white-hair 
goat of Angora, and certain adjoining dis- 
tricts. 1t is invariably white, and its coat is 
of one sort, viz, a silky hair which hangs ia 
long curly locks. The country within which 
it is found was thus described to us: Take 
Angora as a centre, and then the Halys, Can- 
gere, and thirty miles beyond; Beybazar to 
the same distance beyond, to near Nalahan, 
Syree Hissar, Yoorrook, Tosiah, Castambool, 
Geredeh, and Cherkish, from the whole of 
which tract the common bristly goat is exclu- 
ded. Kinnier did uot see a long-haired goat 
east of the Halys; we marked the disappear- 
ance of this animal on the westward, a little 
before Nalahan. Our Angora informants 
agree that the boundary is decided on all 
sides, and remarked that, if taken out of their 
natural districts, these goats deteriorate, in 
pint of coat especially, till scarcely recogniz- 
able; adding that it. is difficult even to keep 
them alive elsewhere. The fleece of the 
white Angora is called Tifteh, after the goats 
have completed their first year: they are 
clipped annually in April or May, and yield 
Drogressively, until they attain full growth, 
from 150 dirhems to 14 oke of Tiftek (or 
from 1 lb. to 4 lbs.—one oke or 400 dirhems 
being equal to about 23 lbs. English.)” This 
subject, it may be remembered, was brought 
under discussion a few years ago by the exer- 
tions of H. R. H. Prince Albert, and much 
valuable information elicited. But it ought 
not to be allowed to die out, for it has since 
increased in interest and importance by the 
enlarged demand. 
The Angora has been introduced success- 
fally into the Cape colony. The sheep runs 
of that colony have been deemed very suita- 
ble for this goat. A member of the firm of 
Messrs. W.R. Thompson & Co., of Cape Town, 
went recently to Beyrout, where at some sac- 
rifice of time, trouble, and money, he procured 
a small lot these. Another firm, Messrs. Mo- 
senthal, introduced a lot, and crossed them 
with the native goat of South Africa. Sam- 
ples of the produce of this cross are well spo- 
ken of, but we think it will be found desira- 
ble to keep up the purity of the breed. The 
Angora, by neglect of blood, degenerates, 
and the hair becomes mixed with kemp, which 
refuses the dye, and is injurious to the manu- 
facture of the finer fabrics. The chief local 


objection urged against the Angora is the size, | has not been shorn for some time, the spiral 
which is inferior to the African goat. It is| points out-top the reghof the fleece. Goats 
stated, however, that the pasturage of the] producing the shawl wool are common in the 


success and profit might result from greater 


effect in increasing the size of those bred 
from the imported stock. The Angora is sta- 
ted to be hardier than the colonial goat, be- 
ing able to sustain exposure to cold and rain’ 
much better than the common one. This 
might be inferred from its thick fleece ‘or 
hairy covering. The woo! of the first cross 
fetches, in the colony, 24 to 36 cents a pound 
and the skin of a half-bred Angora realizes 
more than five dollars in the Cape Town 
market. 

The following shows the importation of 
Turkey goats’ hair or wool into the United 
Kingdom, from 1843 to 1858 inclusive: 

1 


OM in) -uodads 575,518 Ibs, | 1851.....-.--- 198,046 Ibs. 
Toone pane 1,990,771 “| 1862-0..-2222. 2,939 * 

bie Usbitied 1.241,618 “ | 1858,.-....--.2,916,509 “ 
1846........ --1,287,820 “ | 1854..........1,189,147 “ 
1847...-.... 21,300,400 “ | 1855.......... 841i « 
aa 88,858 “ | 1856......-... 2'913,888 
_ | eae et 958,087 “ { 185T.....--.-. $1255,010. “ 
1880. <oeicwcdun 267,650 “ | 1858.....-....3,342,012 “ 


In the past ten years the price of this 
hair or. wool has gradually increased with 
the extended consumption. In 1849, it ad- 
vanced to 1s 8d per pound; in 1850 and 1851 
it reached 28; in 1852 and 1853, 2s 4d; in 
1855 and 1856 it was again lower, at 2s to 2s 
4d; while in the present year it advanced to 
2s 10d to 3s 2d. 

Looking at the increased demand for this 
long, fine silky hair, there is no doubt that 
the propagation of the Angora goat should be 
promoted as much as possible; for we have 
many colonies well suited to its pasturage.— 
It has been sucessfully introduced into South 
Australia; and parts of New Zeland, New 
South Wales and Tasmania would be well 
fitted for this animal. It has been carried 
into several parts of the United States.— 
When we remember what has been done with 
the fine Merino breed in Australia, similar 


attention to the Angora and Cashmere or 

Thibet goats and the Alpaca. 

Messrs. Hughes and Ronald, wool-brokers, 

of Liverpool, in a recent report, thus speak of 

Angora goats’ hair: “The importation of 
Mohair is of comparatively recent date; and 

itis scarcely a quarter of a century since it 

was first introduced into this country. It 

was for some time chiefly used for the list-ends 

of woolen cloths, and commanded little atten- 

tion; but for some years past it had been 

greatly gaining in favor for the fancy trade, 

and has now become an article of considera- 

ble importance, our annual import being up- 

wards of three million pounds’ weight. It is 

particularly adapted for damasks, velvet for 

coach-linings and curtains, and ladies’ dresses 

mixed with cotton and silk, and produces a 

most agreeable texture. A large quantity 

of the yarn spun in this ccuntry is exported 

to France and also to Germany, where it is 
chiefly manufactured into velvet, The fash- 
ion has this year run thus much upon Mohair 
fabrics for ladies’ dresses, that the wool has 
reached the unheard-of price of 3s 2d per lb., 
and everything on the spot and for arrival 
has been bought up for home consumption.” 
And, Mr. L, Simmonds, in his descriptive 
“Catalogue of the Animal Products in the 
South Kensington Museum,” thus alludes to 
it, and to the kindred tribes of goats yielding 
other valuable commercial products: “Mo- 
hair is perfectly free from ‘underdown;’ un- 
like the Thibet or Cashmere fleece, which has 
adowny covering on the pelt, with long 
coarse hair, kemps at the top, the separation 
of which is both tedious and expensive. In 
sorting Mohair, about one-sixth part is taken 
out, which is too short in the staple, and not 
applicable for combing purposes; and in the 
process of combing about one-fifth part is 
made into ‘ noils:’ these, together, are bought 
by woolen manufacturers, for making into 
cloth of different kinds, and other materials. 
The common domestic goat of Thibet (capra 
changra) is distinguished by the uniform 
abundarce of its long flowing straight hair, 
which descends below the knees and hocks, 
and covers the whole animal pretty uniform- 
ly. This and the Kirghis breed are closely 
allied to the celebrated shawl goat; and their 
exquisite sub-fleece, or abundant coat, might 
be turned to good account—if not immediate- 
ly, yet after crossing the breed with some 
nearer appropriate stock, such as the Angora 
Whidah. The natives of Thibet manufacture 
ropes, caps, and coarse over-alls out of the 
long hairs, and a fine woolen cloth out of the 
sub-fleece, mixed occasionally with the wool 
of the Silingia sheep. The Cashmere, or 
shawl goat, also highly prized for its fleece, is 
descended from the goat of Thibet, which 
pastures on the Himalayas. When picked, 
the wool is soft, rich, and lustrous; indeed, 
superior to any lambs’ wool that possibly can 
be produced, and afterwards divisible into 
two or three qualities. The kemp isa coarse 
and harsh straight hair, and when the animal 


Premium Crops of Corn in Indiana for 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBSOILING! 


J. W. Wright, Esq, of Vevay, Switzerland 
county, Indiana, has the honor of raising the 
premium crop of corn in the Hoosier State 
this year. He took the first premium last 
year also. Mr. Wright informed us person- 
ally, that he raised this year five acres of corn 
which averaged 184 bushels and 32 pounds 
per acre; and 10 acres averaging 174 bushels 
per acre, The best acre out of the five pro- 
duced the astonishing quantity of 214 bushels. 
Mr. Wright’s farm is on the Ohio River; part 
of it is bottom land, and overflows. Some of 
this land has been in corn sixty years in suc- 
cession. This year he raised 34 bushels of 
wheat per acre from some of the ground, it 
being the first wheat crop takenfromit. Mr 
Wright’s method of raising corn is as fol- 
lows: 

He subsoils his ground once in three years, 
using a proper subsoil plow—drawn by a 
team of oxen weighing 3,600 pounds, and fol- 
lowing directly after the common plow, break- 
ing up from fifteen to eighteen inches deep. 
After the corn is gathered in the autumn, 
he does not allow his fields to be trampled by 
any kind of stock. Ata convenient time he 
rolls the straw down flat, lengthwise the rows, 
and plows them under in February if the 
weather is favorable. At corn planting he 
harrows his ground without any farther plow- 


ing, plants his corn with the Cherokee Corn 
Planter, the rows being three feet three inches 


apart, with three grains in the hill. 

He cultivates his corn one way with a 
double shovel plow, the shovels being about 
4 inches wide, plowing from 7 to 8 inches deep 
the first time, and as near the corn as possible; 
about 4 inches deep the second, and two 
inches the third, leaving the ground as level 
as possible, and taking especial care not to 
cover the brace roots, which are very essen- 
tial to the healthy grow‘h of the crop, and 
which, if covered, will soonrot. These brace 
roots throw out an infinite number of fibrous 
roots—the feeding apparatus of the corn 
plant. A few years ago, Mr, Wright pur- 
chased a farm near him, which had been so 
badly managed that the occupants could not 
raise more than fifteen or twenty bushels of 
corn peracre. The first year after the pur- 
chase he subsoiled it, and planted it in corn. 
The result was 84 bushels per acre, and last 
year, after the second subsoiling, four years 
after it came into his possession, he Taised 
the premium crop of over 130 bushels per 
acre. With the light of this worthy example 
before them we trust that the many Ohio far- 
mers will carefully consider the subject of 
subsoil plowing.—M. H. W., in Ohio Valley 
Farmer. 


<— 





Influence of the Moon! 

L. C. Bierce of Akron, Ohio, asks the fol- 
lowing questions, and makes the following 
statements in the Ohio Farmer: 

Who has not observed that cucumbers 
grow more in the full of the moon than in 
the dark moon? But to my object—and let 
me announce it by asking a question, Do 
shingles, made and laid in the old moon, keep 
and last any better than those made and laid 
in the new of the moon? 

NowI wish any of your readers that feel 
disposed to laugh at the simplicity of this 
question, instead of doing so, to account for 
the following facts:—The church at the cen- 
ter of Northfield, in this county, is covered 
with shingles made of the same tree. The 
only difference was that one part was split, 
and laid in the old of the moon—the others 
split and laid in the new of the moon. Now, 
as far as a person can distinguish the shingles 
on that house, he can trace a very marked 
difference—those split and laid in the old of 
the moon lie smooth and even—those split 
and laid in the new of the moon are curled 
up, and are rough and uneven. Both kinds 
lie side by side on the west roof, and the di- 
vision between them is as perceptibly differ- 
ent as if one was painted, and the other not. 
I ask a reply, and not a laugh, or a sneer. 
Lossin Horse Manure. 

Both the dung and tho urine of horses are 
liable to decompose very rapidly; they heat, 
steam, and give off mach ammonia, and other 
gaseous products equally wasteful and un- 
sanitary. Professor Gazzeri ascertained that 
9% per cent. of the solid mass of a heap of 
horse dung was lost in eight weeks. Some 
portion of this loss was doubtless water, but 
by far the greater portion of the loss’ was 
something of far more importance, as it was 
found at the end of that period to be less 
than half as valuable as manure. 
Importation of Cashmere Goats, 

A number of Cashmere goats have recently 
been importated into this country by the 
Hon. Wm. R. Stiles of Georgia, who received 
them direct from the Himalayan Mountains. 
They are accompanied by a Greek who re- 
mains with them as an attendant. The first 
importation was made by Mr. Davis, and the 








eastern province of the Cape has a sensible | countries west of the Caspian.” 


experiment proved quite succesgsful. 


Aspects of the Temperance Cause. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


I think that temporarily there is a reaction- 
ary state in the public mind with reference 
to temperauce. I think that in a certain ex- 
tent there is a going back in this cause. I 
do not think the great cause itself, with the 
last thirty years of discussion, has lost ground, 
but I think that, as in filling any great tank, 
the waters rush in such a way that, as they 
rise up on parts of the surface there are 
oscillations, so in the progress of any great 
cause there are reactionary influences which 
produce oscillations, as it were, in the depart. 
ments of that cause. And it seems to me 
that we are at a time in which the young are 
drinking again, if not as much as before the 
temperance movement was started, yet a 
great deal more than they were ten or fifteen 
years ago. This is, at least, the result of my 
own observation. Andon this whole sub- 
ject I have this to say—that of all the evils 
among us, drinking is the most dangerous; 
and if apy man thinks it is not, it is probably 
more dangerous in his case than in that of 
other persons. The men that are timid, and 
cautious, and stingy, ard cold withal, are 
usually the men who do not like to drink, and 
who are least in danger of becoming drunk- 
ards; but the men that are genial, and gener- 
ous, and confident, and hopeful, and that love 
to see things glitter by the bead of the wine 
cup, are the men who like to drink, and who 
are in danger of becoming drankards. 

And this is pre-eminently a sin; for it isa 
sin which seems, in its beginnings, to be fair 
enough, and one which pleads long precedent, 
pleads secret example and permission, pleads 
custom to the highest and most respectable 
circles—pleads everything except fact and 
expediency. The beginnings of it are festal; 
convivial, beautiful, even; but, if there be 
one thing of which it may be said, “ The ends 
thereof are the ways death,” this is it, 

I speak as a pastor—lI speak as a citizen— 
I speak simply as aman. I have seen so 
much of this evil, I do see so much of it, I 
see that it is so easy to let it alone before 
meddling with it, and so hard afterward, that 
I feel bound to warn you against it, again 
and again. AndI am speaking what I do 
thoroughly believe, when I say that unless 
a man has occasion to use various alcoholic 
stimulants for real bona fide medical purposes, 
he had better let them entirely alone; be- 
cause the beginnings of this habit seem right, 
and the ends thereof are death. 

One thing is certain—you do not need to 
drink. It does not do you aay geod. It is 
expensive and dangerous. The more you 
do it, the more you want to do it, and there- 
fore the more dangerous it becomes in your 
case. 

Tam not wholly faithless with regard to 
the reformation of men who are addicted to 
drinking; but I think that except by means 
of institutions, it is almost impossible to re- 
form them. Instituted help, long confine- 
ment, and regimen, may eradicate the taint 
from them. 

One word more under this head. There is 
a habit of recommending the substitution of 
milder beverages in the place of the stronger 
ones, Now, men may talk as much as they 
please about lager beer, and native American 
wine, and about those who drink being satis- 
fied with these, but what is it that makes 
men drink in thlscountry? Do they drink 
because they love the taste of liquor? Do 
they do it as a general rule for any other rea- 
son than this—that they have two weeks’ 
work todo in one, and they want double 
strength? You drink because you have got 
to do ten hours’ work in a day, and you have 
strength to do only eight; you drink because 
you have got to do fifteen hours’ work ina 
day, and you have strength to do only twelve; 
you drink, because you have got to do eight- 
een hours’ work in a day, and you have 
strength to do only sixteen! You want steam, 
and therefore you drink that which will make 
steam! The Frenchman and the Italian may 
drink for the tongue, but you drink for the 
nerve! 

Talk about people in foreign countries 
where the habit of drinking is universal be- 
ing peaceful! They are a thousand times 
more quarrelsome than we are. The people 
in those countries where there is beer-drink- 
ing in families, are the most quarre:some peo- 
ple in the world. ‘They may not get drunk, 
but you will find in them the preliminary ten- 
dencies to drunkenness, They drink enough 
to make them irritable, perpetually. Woe 
drink, not to gratify the palate, but for a bus- 
iness purpose, That being the case, we may 
begin with the milder beverage, just as we 
begin our fires with pine shavings, not only be- 
cause we can light them so easily, but also be- 





cause we want them to set on fire something 
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solider. And wine is a stepstone to brandy. 
Beer is stepstone the other way. It doos not 
lead up to brandy, but it leads down to drunk 
—and beastly drunk. 

I would speak with discrimination. I would 
not make what I say void of influence by any 
seeming extravagance. I would leave a mar- 
gin of toleration, where, under the appropri- 
ate directions of physicians who are them- 
selves temperate, men may, for occasional 
states of aberration in the physical system, 
use ardent spirits. But in regard to using 
milder beverages for the sake of doing two 
men’s work, I say, you may begin with these, 
but you will not stop with them. When they 
have lost their power to stimulate you, you 
will want something stronger, and you will 
go to brandy—and from brandy—if such a 
thing remains except in legends—you will go 
to drugged brandy and spices. You will be 
a drunkard then, and there is no use of trac- 
ing you further. A man that drinks for the 
sake of the drink, is a drunkard, whether he 
reels or not. Thus the beginnings of the 
ways of intemperance may seem right, but 
the ends thereof are the ways of death. 

I will here repeat what I believe I haye 

said to you aforetime. There is an asylum be- 
ing built in Binghamton under the auspices of 
Dr. Turner, for inebriates. There ought to 
have been one long ago. I thank God for 
the springing up of this one. It will be the 
pioneer of others. We need many such in- 
stitutions. I am informed that although the 
building is not yet completed, and although 
it is gaged to accomodate only three hundred 
patients, more than twenty-eight hundred 
applications for admission have already been 
made, and that four hundred of them were 
made in behalf of women. 
Now such facts as these ought to make 
men pause. If any of you are gradually 
going back to the old customs; if youare be- 
ginning to put wine on your dinner table 
again, and are beginning to offer wine to your 
friends again, as they step in day by day, and 
are beginning to drink brandy again, I most 
earnestly, I most solemnly, warn you of the 
mischief you are doing to others and yourself; 
and I beseech you, by every motive that is 
sacred in the eye of a man and a Christian, 
to stop, and take the safer ground. 
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Foreign Notes. 





Tea in india. 
An English gentleman has introduced the 
tea tree into Southern India from China, 
and has formed a plantation on the Neilgher- 
ries, which is now flourishing. It is situated 
about two and a half miles above Coonoor 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, and contains 
6000 plants, occupying about four acres.— 
The forest land is found most suitable for the 
plants. It is only necessary now to test the 
leaf and procure skilled manufacturers, but 
as the Government has refused to do it, on 
the grounds of the inexpediency of Govern 
ment interference with private enterprise, it 
may be some time before the practicability 
of the tea manufacture on a large scale can 
be tested, Its cultivation in the hill districts 
of India seems to be spreading fast, and as 
these ara the localities recommended for Eu- 
ropean colonization, we may yet see India 
rivaling China in this trade. 

The late Show of Fat Stock at Birming- 


wham and London. 
_ The annual exhibitions of the Birmingham 


Association and the Smithfield Club, took 
place last month. It appears that the Gold 
Medals in the cattle classes, of both associa- 
tions, were taken by the same animals—a 
coincidence which we think has not previous- 
ly occurred. A Hereford steer, bred and ex- 
hibited by Richard Shirley, took the Gold 
Medal at Birmingham, and afterwards the 
same honor at London, as the best animal in 
the ox and steer classes. So far as we recol- 
lect, he is the youngest animal that ever took 
this prize of the Smithfield Club—being on- 
ly two years six months and twenty-seven 
days old, His girth was eight feet seven in- 
ches, and he was pronounced an extraordina- 
ry animal in every respect. A good match 
for this steer, appears te have been a Short- 
horn heifer (Beauty Butterfly) which took 
the Gold Medal at both shows, bred and ex- 
hibited by Co'. Towneley, and as the best 
animal in the cow and heifer classes. She 
was three years seven months and two days 
old—girth nine feet one inch. In regard to 
the relative merits of breeds of cattle, as 
brought out by these shows, the Mark Lane 


Express says that the quality was rather in 
favor of the Herefords, at London, and that if 
Mr. Shirley’s steer had not taken the Gold 
Medal, another Hereford (Mr. Heath's) would 
have taken it. As to sheep, the Gold Medal 
for Long-wooled breeds, at London, went to 
Frs. Jordan, for Leicesters, and that for 
Short-wooled to William Rigden, for South 
Downs. The Gold Medal for pigs was taken 
by H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1860. 
Keep up the Effort. 


We hope our many friends will not discon- 
tinue their efforts to extend our list of sub- 
scribers in their several localities, and not be 
discouraged with accounts of “ taxes,” “hard 
times,” “nothing to sell,” and other excuses. 
There is no farmer in this State that can af- 
for to do without the MicuigAN FarMEr.— 
Other journals post him upon politics, news 
and what is not done in Michigan. The 
MicuicaN Farmer tells what is done in this 
State, in all matters that relate to the farm, 
live stock, markets of produce, and gives 
strict and close attention to farm work in all 
its varieties. 

Let our readers note what we promise them 
relative to General Williams’ dairy opera- 
tions. Let them read the comments on the 
Agricultural College. Let them give heed 
to what Mr. Bryan says about hay and hay 
making. Read also the general articles we 
give from agricultural periodicals at home 
and abroad, and show this paper to your next 
neighbor and ask him where he can get more 
information valuable to him as a practical 
farmer for the same amount of money as our 
subscription. Whilst tahaking our many 
friends for what they have done, we hope they 
will continue their efforts in behalf of the 
Farmer. Subscriptions will be received at 
any time. 
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The State Treasurer. 


Considerable interest has been awakened 
duriug the past week relative to the State 
Treasury. The Free Press on Wednesday 
last charged that the Saut Ste. Marie Canal 
fund was deficient to the amount of seventy 
thousand dollars, through the mismanage- 
ment of the officers having that fund in charge. 
On the same evening, the T'ribune replied, af- 
firming thai the fund was perfectly safe and 
whole,‘and that there was no fear of any dis- 
ability of the State to meet all demands 
against it promptly; but at the same time it 
admitted that the State Treasurer, J. McKia- 
ney, had not performed his duties - according 
to the law, but had loaned on his own respon- 
sibility fifty thousand dollars of the canal 
fund to E: H. Hazleton & Co. 

The mode of doing this, is explained by the 
Tribune. The bonds of the State to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, 
were put in market under certain regulations 
last summer, and the highest bidder was KE. 
H. Hazleton & Co. Security was taken from 
them for the payment of the money, and $53,- 
000 was paid in, but by the consent of the 
Treasurer, $50,000 were left on deposite with 
them, without adequate security, and this was 
said to be done in defiance of law. The 4d- 
vertiser, on the contrary states that the Treas- 
urer left $50,000 with Hazleton & Oo. on depo- 
sit, and that the State is amply secured by 
mortgage and personal securities, so that not 
a dollar is insecure. Meanwhile the T'ribune 
demands that Mr. McKinney shall resign his 
office, as he has abused the confidence repos- 
ed in him by his party and the people; but we 
incline to think he will demand a trial, if in- 
nocent of wrong, before allowing himself to 
thus confess that he has] been guilty of mal- 
feasance as a State officer. 








Congress for the Week. 


In the Senate, a bill to organize the new 
Territory of Nevada, has been introduced. 
It is proposed to establish a government 
printing office. The disclosures made during 
the struggle for the election showing that the 
present system is one of “ stratagem and spoils.” 
On Monday, Senator Dixon, of Connecticut, 
and Senator Iverson, of South Carolina, made 
speeches on the power of Congress to legis- 
late on slavery in the Territories. Senator 
Seward, of New York, appeared in the Senate 
chamber, and took his seat. Much curiosity 
is expressed as to what he will say on the sub- 
ject which agitates the political world at 
Washington at the present time. Senator 
Douglass, who has been suffering from severe 
illness, also was in the Senate on Monday last. 
The Harper's Ferry Investigating Committee 
is busy in performing its duties. No one has 
as yet been examined, except parties from 
Harper's Ferry. The New Senator from 
Minnesota, M. 8. W. Wilkinson, has taken 
his seat in the Senate. No business of any 
importance has been done during the week. 

In the House, two votes on Speaker were 
taken last Monday, the prominent candidate 
being Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and A. J, Ham- 
ilton, of Texas. Tuesday last, Mr. Hamilton 
was found unavailable, because he could not 
concentrate the whole of the vote of the sey- 
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a republican Speaker. One or two votes | 
were taken each day, but with the usual re- | 
sult. The House continues to be extraordi- | 
nary full, the votes counting in the whole 220, 
and upward. Mr, Sherman ranges from 3 to 
5 within a majority each vote. The demo 
cratic vote ranges from 69 to 88, and the 
scattering votes are cast for various parties, 
as it is thought they will meet the require- 
ment of their friends. All discussions in the 
House are purely North and South. Most of 
the speeches so far have been made by mem- 
bers from the southern States. 


-— 


Our own State Press. 
[Continued from page 5.] 





LAPEER Counrr.—This county is repre- 
sented by the Lapeer Republican, a large, 
handsome sheet, conducted by Geo. H. Fletch- 


er, Esq., and published at Lapeer. It is re- 
publican in politics. 
Lenawee County.— This county has 


Adrian tor its chief city, and here we find 
the Adrian Watchtower, the first daily pub- 
lished in the State outside of Detroit; and also 
published weekly. The Watchtower is one of 
the oldest democratic papers in the State, 
and has been published by R. W. Ingals, Esq., 
for many years, The Expositor is published 
tri-weekly and weekly, by the Messrs. Jer- 
main, and ranks with the Watchtower as one 
of the veterans of the press, only on the 
other side. Then comes the J'ecumseh Her- 
ald, edited by B. L, Baxter, Esq., somewhat 
independent, but learing to the republican 
side in political matters, Here also is pub- 
lished the T'’eeumseh Chieftain, by Messrs G, 
& C. Spofford, a large sheet ‘independent 
but not neutral.” At Hudson, there is the 
Hudson Gazette, which represents the inter- 
ests of the western part of the county: and 
at Morenci, E. H. Thorp publishes the Mo- 
renci Star, likewise independent. 

Livinaston County.—There are two news- 
papers published in Livingston, the represen- 
tative of the two great political parties, and 
called after them. They are published at 
Howell. The Republican is edited by Geo. 
L, Sage. The Democrat is an old acquaint- 
ance, but wo have not seen it for a long 
time, ; 

Macoms County.—The Romeo Argus, 
published by M. V. Bontly, is a neat paper 
that marks the enterprize of this portion of 
Macomb county. The Mt. Clemens Repub- 
lican, is published at Mt.Clemens, but we 
have not seen for some time. The Standard 
also visited our table at on2 time, but it too 
has disappeared. 

MripLanp County.—The Midland Sentinel 
has been established at Midland city, by N. 
T. Carr, Esq., and shows that this new county 
is progressing. 

Monroz Oounty.—The National Press, 
is the Democratic representative of Monroe 
county, it is published by A. C. Salisbury at 
Monroe city. The Commercial, is the Re- 
publican organ of that great county, publish- 
ed likewise at Monroe, by Thomas § Clark. 
Both are good and well conducted papers. 

Montcoaum County.—The Montcalm Re- 
lector, composed the press of this county, 
and was published at Greenville. We have 
not seen it for some time. 

Newaco Covnty.—The Newago Repub- 

lican is published by James H. Maze, Esq., 
at Newago. It isa large handsome sheet 
and keeps pace with the growth of the coun. 
ty. 
fe County.—The Journals of this 
rich and wealthy county consist of the Pon- 
tiac Gazette, conducted with much spirit and 
success by M. E, N. Howell, Esq., a large 
handsome sheet, Republican in its political 
proclivities, and the Jacksonian, conducted 
by Gleason, Waldo & Co, and Democratic 
in its teachings. Both papers are published 
at Pontiac. 

Orrawa Counmy.—There are in Ottawa 
county several newspapers. The Ottawa 
Clarion, published at Grand Haven by H. 8. 
Clubb, one of the most indfatigable editors 
in the State, is Republican, in fact we think 
that the Clarion feels certain that there is 
no political virtue outside of the limits of the 
republican camp. The Ottawa Register is 
published at Holland, and edited by Henry 
D. Post, Esq., and is independent of parties. 
The Hollander is the name of the newspaper 
of the Dutch colony, and is likewise publish- 
ed at Holland, it is printed in the Dutch lan- 
guage. 

Saginaw County.—The Saginaw Valley 
Republican, edited by Milo Blair, is published 
at Saginaw city, and is a large handsome 
sheet, well worthy of the support of the great 
lumber valley. The Enterprize is published 
at East Saginaw, by Wm. Joslin, and aids 
the basiness of that place. 

Santtac County.—The Sanilac Jefferson- 





eral parties who are opposed to the election of | 








ian is published at Lexington, and is edited 
by Chas. Waterbury. The Leader is edited 
by O. C. Leonardson, and is also published at 
Lexington. The firstis Republican in politics, 
the latter is independent. 

SurawassEe County.—The Owosso Times 
and American, conducted by J. N. Ingersoll, 
Ksq., is published at Owosso, and is Repub- 
lican in politics, and spicy in every thing else. 
The Corunna Courier has lately been started 
at Corunna in that county, by Wm. Pulls, 
and at it is evident that it enjoys the confidence 
of the bankers of that place, its financial an- 
nouncements and correspondence will be re- 
ceived with respect. 

Sr. Cuarr County.—The Republican is 
published at St. Clair, and is edited by F. H, 
Morse. The Port Huron Commercial is 
the old Democratic organ of the county, and 
is published at Port Huron by H. S. Potter. 
The Port Huron Press is a fine bold sheet, 
likewise published at Port Huron, and edited 
by J. Scarritt, it is Republican in its political 
sympathies. 

Sr. Josepx County.—he Weekly Mercu- 
ry is published at Constantine, by L, T. Hull, 
and has long been the organ of the Whigs 
and Republicans. The Western Chronicle is 
published at Three Rivers, by N. C. Bouton, 
and is Democratic in its sentiments. At Stur- 
gis, the Sturgis Republican, represents the 
interests of that thriving village, and the seo- 
tion of the county; it is published by J. A. 
Bannister. At White Pigeon, Messrs. J. K. 
Ferguson & J. O. Northrup publish the 
Home Gazette, a very neat, well got up news 
paper. 

Tuscota County.—The Tuscola Pioneer 
is published at Vassar, by W. R. Bartlett, 
and is the only paper in this county as yet.— 
It has done a great deal to make known the 
advantages of the county. 

Van Buren County.—The TZ'rue North- 
erner is published at Paw Paw, by T. R. Har- 
rison, and is Republican in its political tone, 
The Paw Paw Free Press is the old organ of 
the Demccratie party. 

WasutTenaw Counry.—At Ann Arbor 
there are three weekly newspapers, namely’ 
the 4rgus, conducted by E. B. Pond, Esq, 
demecratic; the Journal, by E. C. Seaman, 


Esq., republican; and the Local News) by | 


L. Davis, Esq., republican. 

At Ypsilanti, the Sentinel, edited by O. 
Woodruff, has long been a journal remarkable 
for its indeperdence. The Herald isa fine 
handsome sheet which holds to the Demo- 
cratic side of politics, and is edited by L. D. 
Norris, Esq. 

Wayne County.—At Detroit the daily 
newspapers are three in number, viz.: the 
Advertiser, Republican, the Free Press, Deme 
ocratic, and the Tribune, Republican. The 
first two are morning rapers, and the latter is 
issued in the evening. Besides these there 
are two German papers, issued daily, and 
also the Michigan Christian Herald, a relig- 
ious paper of the Baptists. Each of the morn- 
ing dailies above named issue weeklies, and 
semi-weekly editions, and the TJ'ribune pub- 
lishes a tri-weekly edition. 

Tue Upper PEninsuLa—At Marquette, 
the Lake Superior Journal is printed by 
Warren Isham, who was formerly editor of 
the Micniaan Farmer. At Ontonagon, the 
Mmeer is the title of a weekly paper that is 
published through the summer, devoted to the 
mining interests. 

Mackinaw County.—At Mackinaw, daring 
the summer, a weekly was published entitled 
the Mackinaw Herald, edited by L. Gannt, 
that gave a great deal of information relative 
to that region and the shipping interests, 

Geanp TraversE.—A paper named the 
Grand Traverse Herald has been published 
during the past season at Grand Traverse, 
edited by Morgan Bates, and which has kept 
the community well informed of what trans- 
pired at that extreme of the Lower Peninsula. 





Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 


The eighth volame of the New American 
Cyclopedia has just make its appearance, and 
fully continues the design of the work as 
originally proposed. This volume begins 
with the word Fuaane, the name of a Ger- 
man family of repute as wealthy merchants, 
and ends with Harnav. One of the most 
elaborate articles in this volume is that 
on Grescez, which is clear and full enough 
for apy general reader. Amongst the 
other very prominert articles in this vol- 
ume we may enumerate among the biogra- 
phies, those of Margret Faller, Fulton, Gallat 
in, Gassendi, the Georges of England, Gibbon, 
Gorgey, the Gracehi, Goethe, Hahneman, 
John P. Hale, Alexander Hamilton, Lord 
Hardinge, Nathanie) Hawthorn and the musi- 
cians Handel and Haydyn. The articles on 
Fangi, Fur, Furniture, Geology, Gas, Ger- 
many, Glass, Habeus Corpus, and the Gypsics 





and Gymnastics are among the moat promi- 
nent in Science and general Literature. We 
think there might have been a very good ar 
ticle made on the word “Hay,” but it seems 
to have escaped the attention of the editors. 
The style of the work is still kept ap. The 
print clear and the paper strong, and fit for a 
work of reference. The terms of this work 
are cheap enough, and few can complain that 
they do not get their moneys’ worth. The 
Messrs. Appleton are performing their part 
of the contract with subscibers, handsomely. 
The whole work is for sale, or separate vol 

umes can be procured at the book store of 
Wm. B. Howe in this city. 





A Terrible Disaster. 


One of the most terrible disasters, that 
it has been the duty of the Press to chronicle 
for meny years, occurred at Lawrence, Mass., 
on Thursday last. The Pemberton Mills, a 
large structure in which there were nine 
hundred and sixty operatives in full employ- 
ment, broke down with a crash, while nearly 
all were engaged at work, and so far as is 
known buried a large number who were una- 
ble to escape. It is supposed that full two 
hundred persons were completely buried, and 
for whom there was no escape. The mill 
fell about five o’clock in the afternoon.— 
About 12 o'clock, at midnight, fire broke 
out in the heap of ruins, and rendered all at- 
tempts to save those who were buried and 
alive hopeless, and so they suffered the most 
dreadful of deaths, The Telegraph report 
states: 

“Before the building caught fire a number of 
those imprisoned beneath the ruins could be seen 
and conversed with. Drinks and refreshments in 
some instances were passed to them. When the 
fire spread over the ruins they found escape hope- 
legs and bid adieu to friends, and in several cases 
gave directions as to the disposition of their ef- 
fects. Inone part of the building a hole was 
battered through a wall, and through it could be 
seen three young women, who said that they were 
not at allinjured. One thrust her arm through 
the small aperture and begged to be drawn through 
it, but before the aperture could be made large 
enough the flames drove the men away and the 
perscrs perished.” 

The latest report is that of a bulletin is- 
sued by the Mayor of Lawrence who says: 

‘Terrible as our calamity has been, I think it is 
much overestimated in the number of killed. As 
near as I have been able to ascertain this morn- 
ing, I find the dead and missing which is equiva- 
lent to dead 115, and 160 wounded. Some of the 
wounded will die, but very much the larger num- 
ber will survive,” 

A very large portion of the killed and 
wounded are young girls, who were the sup- 
port of their parents. 








Literary Notes and News. 


The Tribune Almanac for 1866 has just been re- 
ceived. This annual compilation is the most 
complete political register and atthe same time 
the cheapest record of statistics known to the 
country. Besides the usual contents, it contains 
the rates of postage, the action of Congress on the 
Public land bill, a notice of the foreign slave trade, 
a historical sketch of Kansas, and also of the late 
war in Italy,and the Treasury estimates for 1860. 

Worcester's Large Illustrated Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, which has been so long announced, is now 
ready for the subscribers and purchasers. 

#4aF-Robert Dale Owen is the author of a vol- 
ume lately issued from the Philadelphia press, on 
the subject of dreams, somnambula, and the phe- 
nomena connected therewith. This volume has 
probably some reference to the mysteries of spirit 
ualism. 

Say-Ticknor & Fields, the enterprising Boston 
publishers, have recently published the author’s 
edition of “Self Help,” a London work. They 
paid for advance sheets, and by the courtesy of 
trade were entitled to the publishing right. The 
Harpers of New York, however, have got out an 
edition and underbid them by lessening the price 
to 75 cents. This game has been met, however, 
by Ticknor & Fields, who have reduced the price 
of their edition to that of the Harpers’. This isa 
terrible age; honor has died out even “among the 
thieves.” 

Ia Ticknor & Fields have been obliged to de- 
lay the publication of “ M’Clintock’s Narrative of 
the Voyage of the Fox in Search of Sir John 
Franklin,’ on account of the extraordinary labor 
required in reproducing the large maps which ac- 
company the volume. 

faz Rudd & Carleton are getting ready for pub- 
lication a translation of Michelet’s work on Wo- 
man, The translation is by that ripe scholar, Dr. 
J. W. Palmer, the author of several works of 
great interest.) 

Ia Mies Helen Prescott, of Newburyport, is 
reported to be the author of the exciting romance 
called “ Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” and also of the story 
first published in the Atlantic Monthly, entitled 
the “Amber Gods.” Her pedigree is given by the 
Boston papers, and shows her to be of the New 
England Prescotts, with aside dash of blood from 
Sir William Pepperell, ¢ 

jee A young German in Washington is getting 
out a book designed to counteract and meet 
Helper’s famous work, and his arguments. 

M. DuCbaillu, an African traveler gave a lecture 
before the American Geographical Society in New 
York, in which he stated that he had brought to 
this country a collection containing 2,000 birds and 
250 animals. Atthe same meeting, a very inter- 
esting iotter was read from Mr, Livingstone, the 
great African explorer, in which he stated that he 
had sailed up the Zambesi river, and found it navi- 
gable for some hundreds of miles. He observes 

















in this letter: “I have never had a day’s illness 
since myreturn. We find, too, that so far from 
Europeans being unable to work in a hot climate, 
it is the want of work that killsthem. The Por- 
tuguese all know, that so long as they are moving 
about, they enjoy good health, but let them settle 
down and smoke all day, and drink brandy, then 
—hot a word about brandy in the fever that fol- 
lows—the blame is all put on the climate.” 

A Familiar Forensic View of Man and Law, by 
Judge Warden, the publishers inform us, will be 
issued in about two weeks. We need say nothing, 
to highten the interest with whieh this book is 
looked for by those acquainted with the ability 
of the author. It will be an original and compre- 
hensive treatise on “Man and Law,” and sucha 
volume as every thinker will wish to have. 

FS Follett, Foster & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
have in press a volume by a well known literary 
gentleman, for which a large popularity is pre 
dicted. It is called “Adela, the Octoroon,” and is 
is a story of absorbing interest. 





Foreign News. 





The meeting of the Congress of the great Pow- 
ers of Europe at Paris, is the grand political 
movement of the day that absorbs the public at- 
tention on the other side of the Atlantic at the 
present time. The plenipotentiaries and their 
aids are gathering at the capital of France, and 
every movement is watched, chronicled and com. 
mented upon, as if the fate of Europe hung upon 
the crook of the arm, or the bend of the back of 
some wily diplomatist. In forming this Congress, 
there was much difficulty in procuring the consent 
of parties interested. Russia and Prussia at firat 
stood off and would not appear in it until assured 
that England would also consent to send a rep» 
resentative. England, however, held off until a 
pledge was obtained from France that the people 
of Central Italy should be left free to choose their 
own rulers, and that the powers of Europe should 
not be used to uphold the pretensions of the effete 
tyrants that have heretofore ruled Tuscany and 
the other provinces of Central Italy. This being 
accorded, England consented, and it is probable 
the policy of leaving the Italian people alone may 
be sustained not only by England, but also by 
Russia and Prussia; and the result for Italy is 
likely to prove beneficial, while it will free Napo- 
leon from the entanglements with Austria which 
he went into at Villafranca. 

In England, the reform movement is progress. 
ing, and the friends of a greater extension of the 
elective franchise are busily at work, The oon- 
dition of Mexico has been under consideration, 
the creditors in that country having memorialized 
the government. Much excitement was caused 
in fashionable circles by the elopement of the 
wife of a member of Parliament with one of her 
own servants, The lady’s name is Gurney, and 
she is reported to be immensely rich in her own 
right. She is poor enough now, and we don’t 
think she could find rags enough anywhere to 
cover her shame. 

Austria seems to be alarmed for her Hungarian 
possessions; the people of that country do not 
appear to have yet lost the power of revolutioniz: 
ing the kingdom. 

The war in Morocco continues with all its 
fierceness, being literally a war to the knife. All 
accounts seem to report that the Spaniards are 
successful in every encounter, yet they do not ap- 
pearto make headway. It must be borne in mind 
that the Moors have no press and nov reporters, 
and that all our accounts of the war come through 
Spanish sources. 

American securities remain steady in the En- 
glish markets, and a steady demand is kept up for 
State stocks, that seems to show that the political 
excitement at Washington had not affected the 
public credit 

We have news of a late date from Japan, which 
states that the Emperor of that country has con- 
cluded to send an embassy to the United States.— 
This is a new event in the history of the world, and 
probably marks more fully the commanding posi- 


tion and greatness of the United States, as well as. 


the effect of her commercial enterprise, than any 
event of a like nature. This embassy will be the 
first of the kind, It is to consist of two chief 
embassadors, two subordinates, and eighteen offl- 
cials, with all their train. The arrival of such an 
embassy will be an important event, and with the 
excitement of a Presidential canvass, will be apt 
to drive the reporters of the metropolital press 
well nigh crazy in their efforts to do justice to 
both subjects. We note that trade has been open: 
ed between Japan and San Francisoo, three 
schooners having arrived at the latter port with 
goods. 





General News. 





—The case of the Rev. Dr. 8. 8. Pomeroy, late Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, scoms not to be 
settled, and excites much discussion in the religious pa- 
pers. Few are willing to believe that any man would 
allow himself to be frightened four times out of sums 
amounting to $2,000, by designing and disreputable wo- 
men, innocently. 

—The small pox is reported to be quite prevalent in 
Boston. 

—A beautiful sarcophagus of Quincy granate has been 
erected in the cemetery at Salem, Mass., on the lot of 
George Peabody, the famous Loudon banker. The top 
stone weighs eight tons. 

—Phelan has again declined. challenge from Sereiter, 
the billiard player of Detroit. 

—The State Board of Education of Indiana has had 
under consideration a plan for establishing an, agricultu- 
ral Department in the State University. The oxpres- 
sion of sentiment was hearty and favorable to the prac- 
ticability of such a school. The only difficulty in tho 
way of its early organization, is the want of funds—the 
means now at the disposal of the Board being barely 
sufficient to support the Normal School, as it is now 
organized, 

—The Israelites are raising funds to aid the Jows who 
have been driven out of Morocco by the war with Spain. 

—The Legislature of Alabama is engaged in perfect- 
ing a system of military defence which is to consist of 
eight thousand uniformed volumteers, to be armed by 
the State. 

—The New Jersey Railroad Company has c d 
a suit against the Trenton American for $25,000 dam- 
aces for libel. 

—A new and independent religious society has been 
organized in Kansas, difiering in its action from any yet 
known. It has not yet got s mame, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











Ghe Honsehotd. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idieness.”—PROVERBS. 
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SKATING. 
BY CHARLES STEWART, 


Hail, happy art! hail, poetry of motion! 
© fount of pleasure, and of strength a spring ! 
Health-yielding joy on life’s hymenial ocean, 
Skating, to thee I sing! 


Oh weary pen and dreary word! 
My spirit pants like a prisoned bird 
To bind the steel, 
To my eager heel! 
Then away, ha! ha! like a swallow skim 
To the blood-red sun on the horizon brim! 
To walk the chained water, 
And wheeling glide 
Like a ship or a shadow 
Along the tide! 
To whirr from the river 
Ont into the bay, 
And with the swift skaters 
Skirr widely away! 
Then hurrah for the skater! with face all aglow 
With eye all a-flashing and blood all aflow, 
With a heart that again feels the gladness of youth, 
And a soul that expands with a spirit of truth! 


Let the cynic sneer his hate 
At a pleasure cheaply bought, 
Let the sluggard slumber late— 
Of joy they reckon nought! 
For music wonderous sweet 
Rings from out the flashing feet, 
And the soul of graceful motion flows from every movee 
ment fleet, 7 
‘While the snow flakes float and swing 
Like the white blossoms shed in spring, 
Robing earth in bridal raiment, spotless as an angel's 
wing. 
And the wind’s cool fingers lifting 
Up the skater’s flowing hair, 
Seems as though the sun were sifting 
Gleams of golden glory there! 


Then, dear friends, come, let us bless 
Stalwart winter’s rough caress! 
For, indeed, among his frowns he doth some pleasant 
stniles posses. 
Let him blow his lusty lungs, 
For, when summer solstice comes, 
With his cold, prismatic crystals he will slake our parch- 
ed tongues, 
With spring’s incessant spell 
Then trust him who made the winter, Him “who doeth 
a}l things well.” 








Farmers. 


A correspondent, a farmer’s wife, writing 
from Macomb county says, “I think that far- 
mers’ families have an opportunity of being 
the happiest people on earth, if they will only 
learn to cultivate their brains and hearts as 
well as their land. All the sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers are not discontented. We 
know that, for we have given our children an 
opportunity to be anything else they might 
choose, but they think there is no life so 
pleasant as a farmer’s, even though they may 
be poor; for there is no other that gives such 
a variety of labor, and such a chance for the 
mind to expand, and the heart to grow refin- 
ed by being brought in close and constant 
~ contact with the works of the benevolent 
Creator.” 

If all farmers and farmers’ wives and chil- 
dren could look upon their noble occupation 
in the same way, they would soon make far- 
ming as honorable and popular in the pub- 
lic estimation as any of the “learned pro- 
fessions” have ever been. Farming should 
be as much of a learned profession as the 
law, or medicine, or the ministry, but it de- 
pends upon farmers themselves whether it 
shall be or not, When they learn to honor it, 
the world will honor it too; but so long as 
they say by their actions, “ We are nothing 
but farmers, we have no use for education, we 
don’t expect people will respect us,” just so 
long will the world echo back their senti 
ments and say, ‘Oh, they ere nobody; noth- 
ing but farmers; satisfied in their ignorance 
they do not respect either themselves or 
their business, and how can they suppose re- 
spectable people will have regard for them.’ 

Such sentiments as these have been acted 
out toa very great extent in almost every 
community for ages past; but it is pleasant 
to know that a change is being brought 
about, that reason and good sense are taking 
the place of senseless pride and. prejudice, 

and that, as fast as the farmer makes him- 
self and his calliag worthy of honor and re- 
spect, so fast is the world ready and willing 
to treat both him and it with honor and re- 
spect. When, as our friend says, farmers 
“learn to cultivate their braing and hearts as 
well as their land? they will be the happiest 
people on earth. “With education, they have 
everything at their command to make them 
‘happy, a8 far as mortal men ‘and women and 
boys and girls.can be made go, ‘The ele- 
ment of worldly honor and success are in 
their hands, or within their reach, and if made 
proper use of cannot fail of securing the de- 
sired end. Bu‘ it must be remembered that 
the mind wants light as the soil wants sun- 
shine to make it a blessing to its possessors, 
Will not our friend give us a sketch of the 
experience and training which have resulted 

n bringiog upa family of children, on a farm 

contented with farm life? 


Mrs. Bonsil, Where's My Trousers * 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


In Pennsylvania, where I got most of my 
bringing up, there were some “hard cases.” 
This, however, was not the fault of the good 
old Keystone State. If a few of her chil- 
dren behaved badly, she could not heip it. 
Among the meanest of the mean was John 
Fuller, He was selfish, cross, and stingy.— 
He was bad enough in the neighborhood, but 
it was in his own family that his bad dispo- 
sition culminated into hoggishness. His wife 
had to get up in the coldest morning and 
build the fire, while he would lie abed till his 
breakfast was ready. He would sit by the 
fire while his wife was out foddering the cat- 
tle, or even harnessing the horses. In the 
summer he would have her out working in the 
fields, while her babe was in the house, and if 
it cried too much, he would get a switch, and 
go in and correct it. 

A shoemaker, named Ned Bonsil, was 
once working at our house. Ned Bonsil was 
one of these great men of very extensive in- 
formation. If you spoke of Gen. Washing. 
ton, he had seen him. If you mentioned 
Gen. Jackson, he had served under him; and 
if you told of a bear hunt, he had been in a 
bigger one. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Fuller came up for his share of no- 
tice. It was mentioned that some one had 
said that John Fuller never thought of get- 
ting up in the morning till his wife warmed 
his clothes, and brought them to the bedside, 
Onthis, Mr Bonsil began to snigger, as if he 
‘was thinking of something which he had no 
notion of telling. However, as it was bad 
manners to laugh at anything in company, 
and not tell it, after a sufficient enjoining of 
secrecy, he told it. John Fuller had staid 
over night in his cabin. In the morning, 
they were all up, and breakfast was ready ; 
still the stranger lay abed ; but he kept look- 
ing around him in surprise, as though they 
had forgotten something. At last, he spoke 
out, and said: “Mrs. Bonsil, where’s my 
trousers ?” “I don’t know,” said she, “ you 
can rise and huntthem.” Mr. Bonsil ran out 

of the house, to get laughing, and when he 
came in Fuller was dressed, but he looked as 
sour as if somebody had dipped him in the 
creek ; he evidentiy was not used to get 
such a chilling. P 

Now, children, this little story teach?s an 
important lesson. We never behave badly, 
but Madame Rumor makes us worse than 
we really are. She has a hundred eyes, and 
goes peering ubout to see everything we do 
or say; and if we be stingy, or lazy, or 
greedy, or cross, she sounds it all through 
the country, and always makes things worse. 
But, bad as she is, she is always afraid to lie 
on honest people. Now, children, you have 
your reputation to form; always keep clear 
of a mean action ; be upright in all you say 
or do, and you may bid defiance to Mrs. Ru- 
mor. When she sees a whole coat, she gen: 
erally passes it in silence, but if there be the 
least hole in it, she sticks her finger in it, 
gives it a rip, and with a great laugh, she 
sings out, “Ha! ha! what a torn coat is 
there.” Some people say they don’t care 
what she says, but often the very ones who 
are the loudest in asserting their indifference, 
are the most sensitive of her remarks, And 
even the Bible says : “A good name is bet- 
ter than precious ointment.” I like to hear 
it eaid of a boy, “You can depend on his 
word,” or of a little girl, “She nevor tat 
tles.” 





Schooling Children. 


In all our public schoois there is considera 
ble need for amendment in several directions, 
We have before insisted on the wisdom and 
humanity of reducing school hours, to all un- 
der twelve years of age, to four a day; two in 
the forenoon and two in the afternoon; and 
that nothing whatever should be given to the 
children to learn, out of the school houra.— 
But this is so far ahead of this driving age, 
that we fear we shall be as gray as a rat and 
as blind as a beetle, before such desirable 
changes come. 

There are several things which could be 
easily remedied, and doubtless would be, if 
they were properly brought before the teach- 
ers, superintendents, and trustees. The best 
way to do this would be to appoint as with 
a liberal salary, to make the circuit of the 
city schools once a month, the year round, 
and beat some common-sense into the crani- 
ums of those who need the commodity. It 
is of some importance to parents to have 
healthy children, Nothing can afford any 
solid satisfaction when a dear child is sick; 
for then, there is a cloud hung all over the 
world, and the brightest sun is veiled in black, 
Those. who know most are the most alarmed 
at the slightest ailment of a child, for no one 
can conjecture what any sickness will end in, 


how the countenance brightens up; how the 
heart rises in its gratitude and its gladness, 
and how the whole world is changed ! 

To have a child go out to school in the 
morning in joyous health, and to come home 
with a broken limb, a gashed face, a “lost 
tooth or an endangered eye; or to be waked 
up in the night by the ominous sound of the 
dreaded croup, or a putrid sore throat, or the 
more insidious scarlet fever! Any one of 
these things, by their suddenness, is well cal- 
culated to send terror into a parent’s heart. 
All of them may be said to be of daily occur- 
rence, and yet all of them aro more or less 


avoidable. 
A month or more ago, we heard a little 


gitl of ten, complaining in the street of her 
hard lesson. On inquiry, we found that be- 
tween four o’clock of a winter's day and the 
hour of school next morning, her teacher had 
required her to get the meaning of all the 
words she thought she did not know—in a 


hundred pages, twelvemo: and besides this, 
there were two other lessons. 
well suppose that such a teacher had been 
lately imported from a lunatic asylum. 


One might 


In one of the down-town schools on the late 


Thanksgiving occasion, when it was desired 


to dismiss school from Wednesday night to 


Monday morning, the teacher gave out les- 
sons for three ordinary days, on the ground 
that the children had a long holiday. We 
did not inquire, nor do we know the teacher's 
name, but no doubt it. will become famous 


one of these days. 
Within three months a public examination 


took place in one of the schools, a class at a 
time. 
requiring three quarters of an hour, another, 
numbering perhaps fifty, from eight years to 
thirteen, were told that they must steadily 
look at a certain spot in the wall during the 
examination, and that whoever turned the 
head, or was restless, should be “kept in” 


When one was under examination, 


after the school was dismissed at three o'clock 


for every afternoon during the remainder of 
the week; one little girl is reported to have 


grown sick, and perhaps fainted away, under 
the ordeal. We do not know that this is liter- 


ally true, not having seen it; but such is the 
report of “ visitors,” on the occasion referred 


to. If the report is pretty nearly correct, the 
teacher who gave the order merits the sever- 


est reproof. 
Partially informed persons have an over- 


dread of foul air. We know a teacher, who, 
during winter, has a company of several little 
girls in a room, but fearing the effects of 
breathing the air over and over again, where 
the heat comes from the register, she keeps 
the sash down several inches near the ceiling, 
for purposes of ventilation; but the air rushes 
in with great power on a winter's day, and 
drives directly upon the heads of the children 
in a steady cold stream, and they sitting still, 
must experience disastrous results, such as 
cold in the head, sore throat, fevers and croups. 
A wiser plan would be to allow the children 
to promenade the hall for ten minutes every 
hour, and during that time open the window 
to its utmost, and the door also, thus causing 
a most t horough ventilation. No person can 
sit still in a warm room in winter in a draft 
of air for five minutes without injury; but for 
children to be thus exposed by the hour is 
monstrous. As the feelings are very decep- 
tive, there should be a thermometer in every 
school-room, at about five feet from the floor, 
and at the coldest part of the room, where it 
should never be allowed to fall below sixty, 
nor to rise higher than sixty-five. 

With a view to obyiate the hurtful effects 
of confinement, some of the public schools 
give a few minutes every hour, for the child- 
ren to recreate. Usually, they are sent down 
into the yard, and it is forbidden for any child 
to stand still. This isa most judicious ar- 
rangement inthe main. But if the thermo- 
meter is at thirty, it is freezing cold out of 
doors, and even if twenty degrees higher, if 
there is a raw wind blowing, which makes it 
equivalent to thirty, the change from the 
school-room is not less than near forty de- 
grees, and nothing short of very active run- 
ning or play can avert bad colds, croup,pneu- 
monia or pleurisy. It would be far better, 
because entirely safe, to make the children 
exercise in the hall of the building, when the 
thermometer was under thirty five, especially 
if a cold wind was blowing. 

It ought to be remembered by all, that it 
is far safer and much less disastrous to breathe 
any ordinary bad air, if warm, than to be in 
the purest air on the globe, if it is cold 
enough to cause a general chillness, or a par- 
tial feeling of cold for a very short time, such 
as on the back, or neck, or throat, or any 
other susceptible part. Children should not 
be allowed to sit for five minutes with their 
backs to a register, or stove, or fire; nor to 








On the other hand, when every child is well, 


stand over registers for a moment, nor to sit 
/hear one for any length of time; and in cold 


weather they should be made to bundle up 
before leaving the school-room, and be coun- 
selled to run home and not delay a single 
moment on the way.— Hall's Journal of 
Health. 





Popular Catch-Words. 


One of the most extraordinary facts con- 
nected with the nature of that extraordinary 
being, the Public, is the intense gratification 
and solace which it derives from the repetition 
and re-application of sayings and phrases 
which are in themselves almost mearingless. 
As the cow finds comfort in chewing the cud, 
as some men take delight in chewing taste- 
less substances, as others are made happy 
pro tempore by whistling or brushing up their 
hats, even so the sheer force of familiarity 
breeds an indefinable delight in many hearts 
when they hear repeated with emphasis some 
popular catch-word, the origin of which is 
utterly unknown to them. 

Theater-goers have often observed that the 
mere appearance of a popular comic actor 
generally produces a grand burst of laugh- 
ter. If he grin or wink the applause is re- 
doubled, and the more sensitive look around 
at each other in inexpressible sympathy.— 
But if it be understood that he is going to 
joke, how the house is silent, and when he 
does fairly speak, no matter what fiat non- 
sense, how the whole house comes down with 
a scream of laughter. He who attains this 
pitch of popularity need trouble himself very 
little in future, He has got so far as to sub- 
stitute a sort of electric action for the great- 
er labor of thought, and electricity is the 
most enjoyed of the two. It makes no dif- 
ference either what the play is, or if it be 
familiar to the last degree to all present. It 
may run for hundreds of nights, so long as 
memory and a sort of semi-sensuous associa- 
tion keep up the electricity. Just so children 
would as lief hear the old fairy tales as a new 
one, Just so, too, people take extraordinary 
comfort in repeating familiar phrases. 

“Does your mother know you're out?” 
Who can forget the tremendous run which 
that phrase had some twenty years ago!l— 
How it was cried, sung, whispered, vaudevill- 
ed, and otherwise spiced to suit the extraor- 
dinary popular demand. When an orator 
could say nothing else of an opponent, he 
intimated that his maternal parent was igno- 
rant of his temporary absence, or inquired in 
@ sarcastie manner if such was not the case, 
and lo! his opponent was floored. To inquire 
of a foreign gentleman, “ est-ce que la mere 
de Monsieur sait au juste que son fits est 
sorti?” was a tremendous hit; in fact all man- 
ner of appearances and disappearances were 
popularly submittsd to the grand test of 
motherly care. 

“Take your time Miss Lucy!” subsequently 
incorporated into a likely song as its retrain, 
had also a great success, though on somewhat 
better grounds, since it inculcates a very wise 
maxim, being nothing more nor less than the 
Latin festina lente, or “hasten slowly!” Still 
more rational was the very popular catch- 
word of “ It'll never do to give it up so, Mr. 
Brown!” one of the most cheering, inspiring, 
and soundly sensible of popular sayings ever 
introduced into any language. ‘“ Sich a get- 
ting up stairs”—also lyricised—was a concise 
enough expression for any sort of a fuss, and 
“Out of the way, old Dan Tucker!” was too 
eminently in keeping with the character of 
the American railroading, go-ahead public, 
not to become a household work. 

“Will you be good? oh—ye-es!”’ Some of 
our readers may perhaps remember this now 
entirely obsolete phrase, which was in its time 
extensively shouted, and even playcarded 
about the corners by some enthusiastic devo- 
tees to its irresistible humor. “How are 
you off for soap”--soap being the synonym 
for money—isnot as yet deaa “Hurry up 
the cakes” is eminently American, as is also 
the western phrase of “Rosin up thar!” or- 
iginally applied to fiddling, but which became 
popular from its implied allusion to steam- 
boat racing, as further explained by the 
verse— 


“With rosin, pork, and pitchy wood 
The Firefly’s time is very good ; 

But faster she will have to kite 

To catch the Swan of David White,” 


The proneness of the public ear to catob, 
or of the memory to dwell on perfect non- 
sense has been, perhaps, best illnstrated by 
such allusions as have been most popularly 
attached to eminent men. There never was 
any reason why the ‘hasty plate of soup” 
of Gen. Scott should have been dinned, over 
and over again, to his ridicule and discredit, 
until many seriously believed that it conceal- 
ed'an allusion to some offence or dishozor. 
The “our sufferings is intolerable” of Van 
Buren was, at most, a mero slip of the pen; 
but was ever such an error so fraught with 
ridiculous consequences to the one supposed 





ly a man of note before the public who has 
not @ catch-word attached to his name, and 
in @ great majority of cases an examination 
into the facts would show that there was ve 

little ground for the application; that, in fact, 
like most popular cries, they have only ac. 
quired force by constant repetition, just as a 
continued series of small raps will eventual 
ly produce a powerful momentum in the body 


to which they are applied. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 





Be Sure of Your Evidence. 


It is probable that every lawyer of ary 
note has heard and read of the celebrated 
Luther Martin of Maryland. His great ef- 
fort in the case of Aaron Burr, as well as his 
displays in the Senate of the United States, 
will not be forgotten. Trifles in the history 
of genius are important, as we hope to show 
in the story. 

Mr. Martin was on his way to Annapolis to 
attend the Supreme Court of the State. A 
solitary passenger was in the stage with him, 
and, as the weather was extremely cold, the 
passengers soon resorted to conversation to 
divert themselves from’ too much sensibility 
to the inclement air. The young man knew 
Martin by sight, and as he was also a lawyer, 
the thread of talk soon began to spin itself 
out of legal matters. 

“Mr. Martin,” said the young man, “I am 
just entering on my career asa lawyer; can 
you tell me the secret of your great success? 
If, sir, you will give from your experience the 
key to distinction at the bar, I will—” 

“Will what?” exclaimed Martin. 

“ Why, sir, 1 will pay your expenses while 
you are at Annapolis.” 

“Done. Stand to your bargain now, and 
Til furnish you with the great secret of my 
success as a lawyer.” 

The young man assented. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Martin. ‘The whole 
secret of my success is contained in one little 
maxim, which I early laid down to guide me, 
If you follow it you cannot fail to succeed, 
It is this: Always be sure of your evitence.” 
The listener was very attentive—smiled— 
threw himself back in a philosophical pos- 
ture, and gave his brain to the analysis, with 
true lawyer patience, of “Always be sure of 
your evidence.” 

Té was t20 cold a night for anything to be 
made pecuniarily out of the cold man’s wis- 
dom, and so the promising adept in maxim 
learning gave himself to strange dreams, in 
which he was knocking and pushing his way 
through the world by the all powerful words, 
“Always be sure of your evidence.” 

The morning came, and Mr. Martin, with 
his practical student, took rooms at the bes:” 
hotel in the city. The only thing peculiar to 
the hotel, in the eyes of the young man, was 
that the wine bottles and the etceteras of 
fine living seemed to recall very vividly the 
maxim about the evidence. 

The young man watched Mr. Martin.— 
Wherever eating and drinking were concerned, 
he was indeed a man to be watched, especial- 
ly in the Jatter, as he was immoderately fond 
of the after dinner, after supper, after every- 
thing luxury of wine. A few days was suffi- 
cient to show the incipient legalist that he 
would have to pay dearly for his knowledge, 
as Mr. Martin seemed resolved to make the 
most of his part of the contract. 

Lawyers, whether young or old, have legal 
rights, and so the young man began to think 
of the study of self protection. It was cer- 
tainly a solemn duty. It ran through all cre- 
ation. Common to animals and men, it was 
a noble instinct not to be disobeyed, particu- 
larly where the hotel bills of a lawyer were 
concerned. The subject daily grew on the 
young man. It was all absorbing to the 
mind and pocket. A week elapsed, and Mr. 
Martin was ready to return to Baltimore. So 
was the young man, but not in the same stage 
with his illustrious teacher. 

Mr. Martin approached the counter in the 
bar-room, The young man was an anxious 
spectator near him. 

“Mr. Clerk,” said Mr. Martin, “ my young 
friend, Mr. ——, will settle my bill, agreeable 
to the engagement.” 

The young man said nothing, but looked 
everything. 

“He will attend to it, Mr. Clerk, as we 
have already had a definite understanding on 


the subject. He is pledged, professionally 
pledgeu, to pay my bill,” he hurriedly re- 
eated. 


“ Where's your evidence?” asked the young 
man. 

* Evidence?” sneered Mr.’ Martin. 

** Yes, sir,? said the young man, demurely. 
“Always be sure of your evidence, Mr. Mar- 
tin. Can you prove the bargain?” 

Mr. Martin saw the snare, ard pulling 
out his pocket book, paid the bill, and with 
great good humor assured the young man: 
“You will do. sir, and get through the 
world with your profession without advice 








to have committed it! In fact there is scarce- 


from me.” 
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Household Varieties, 
THE PROOF READER. 
Ye whour the fancy causeth to indite 
Or prose, or rhyme, in measure long or shoit, 
Think of hés labors, also, as you write, 
Whose ready eye the long correction sought. 
With fevrish care he grammar scans and spelling; 
The writing cramped and hurried—care compelling— 
And words omitted, where the sense obscure 
Puzzles his brain to place another sure. 
Within his “den,” far off from sunny ray. 
Full oft he passeth more than half his life, 
Or searcheth on by candle’s feeble ray, 
By changing errors to support his wife. 
Think of his brain, how busy—and his eyes ; 
That read of what he pines for—gorgeous skies !— 
Fair flowers and forms. Alas! but now and then , 

Aught save a “grimy devil's face” may greet his sight, 
Who, standing at the doorway of the “den,” 

Shouts, “Copy, sir, nor keep us here all night 
Thinkest thou, writer, whose most piercing eye 
An error typographical may sometimes spy, 

Of all the toil and trouble, time and care, , 
That takes to make your article thus “fair?” 
Dost neyer make an error in thy haste? 

Or think beyond the word thy pen hath traced? 
Leaving to printers, with invention quick, 

To find the word to fill’s composing stick ? 
Ponder the cobwebs, traced in pain, 

That young apprentices have caused him too, 
Oppressing more, his over-working brain ; 

Besides the labor still he has to do. 

Think of all this! and if some faults you scan 
Reflect that he is human, poor, frail man! 
Nor pour the “ vials of your wrath” all o’er, 
Nor haunt him till his heart is wounded sore ; 
But with a laungh—or leastways with a grin— 
Say“ here’s an error, pshaw! a venial sin.” 

Ancient Jewels.—The jewel-box of an Egyptian 
Queen, which was found in one of the King’s 
tombs in Egypt, is now greatly admired by the 
Parisians. One of the journals says the most 
elaborate workmanship of the present day cannot 
surpass that of this jewelry, which is exquisite in 
design and execution. Especially fine is a little 
gold crown, a thick gold chain, six feet long, and 
a beautifally chiseled gold plate with a male por- 
trait, perhaps that of the king. 

fee-That fine lady Euphelia, when describing 
in the Rambler her preparations for a summer 
tour, exclaims: “At length I had all my clothes in 
a trunk, and saw the coach at the door.” “In a 
trunk!” How marvellously things have changed! 
If Dr. Johnson were writing now he would be con- 
strained out of respect for the laws of probabili- 
ty to make Euphelia say something like this:— 
“At length I hada few of the prettiest and dain- 
tiest of my clothes in five double-chambered, 
seven-storied arks, nine carpet-bags, thirteen bon- 
net-boxes, two reticules, and ene basket, and heard 
the cars in the distance—Louisville Journal. 

fa--No wonder men are unhappy in the world. 
There is always clashing when the machinery is 
out of gear. There is always trouble when the 
wheels are off the track. Man seeks to live for 
himself. God made him to live for others. How 
swells that mother’s heart with joy, when she can 
make her children happy! What a thrill of de- 
light comes with that look of gratitude, that tear 
of joy, and that one of love, which are all that the 
widow and the orphan can render to their bene- 
factor. The cup of happiness is an overflowing 

cup. Itis like a bubbling fountain, ever pouring 
forth its blessing to refresh the weary and faint- 
ing, and made pure only by its own overflow. It 
is like the quiet meadow rill fringed all along with 
flowers, yet concealed by the very exuberance of 
beauty and verdure itself doth nourish. 
Measles. 

This disease prevails extensiveiy in cities 
during the winter season, and will usually 
eure itself, if only protected against adverse 
influences. The older persons are, the less 
likely they are to recover perfectly from this 
ailment, for it very often leaves some life- 
long malady behind it. The most hopeless 
forms of consumptive disease are often the 
result of ill conducted or badly managed 
measles. In nine cases out of ten, not a 
particle of any medicine is needed. 

Our first advice is, always, and under all 
circumstances, send at once for an experienc- 
ed physician. Meanwhile keep the patient 
in acool, dry, and well aired room, with 
moderate covering, in a position where there 
will be no exposure to drafts of air. The 
thermometer should range at about sixty-five 
degrees, where the bed stands, which should 
be moderately hard, of shucks, straw, or 
curled hair, Gratify the instinct for cold 
water and lemonade. It is safest to keep the 
bed for several days after the rash has begun 
to dieaway. The diet should be light, and 
of an opening, cooling character. 

The main object of this article is to warn 
persons that the greater danger is after the 
disappearance of the measles. We would 
advise that for three weeks after the patient 
is well enough to leave his bed, he should not 
go out of the house, nor stand or sit fora 
single minute near an open window or door, 
nor wash any part of the person in cold wa- 
ter nor warm, but to wipe the face with a 
damp cloth. Fora good part of this time 
the appetite should not be wholly gratified; 
the patient should eat slowly of light nutriti- 
ous food. In one case, a little child, almost 
entirely well of the measles, got to playing 
with its hands in cold water, it gradually 
dwindled away and died. All exercise should 
be moderate, in order to prevent cooling off 
too quickly afterwards, and to save the dan- 
ger of exposure to drafts of air, which, by 
chilling the surface, causes chronic diarrhea 
if it falls on the bowels, deafness for life, if 
it falls on the ear; or incurable consumption 


if it falls on the lungs.—Hall’s Journal of 


en 





Can Cancers be Cured ? 


A correspondent asks, “Among all your 
exchanges, do you ever come across anything 
concerning ‘cancers, or any remedy that 
promises to bea safe and reliable ono ? 

In reply to this, we give the article below, 
from the Milwaukee Free Democrat, and 
would say, in additjon, that we have person- 
ally known of a permaneut cure of cancer in 
the breast by an application which we sup- 
pose must have beeu precisely like the one 
there given, though the operator made a very 
mysterious business of it, refusing to disclose 
the secret at any price. The cure was, how- 
ever, complete and permanent. The Demo- 
erat says : 


It ought to be Universally Known.—Ozxr 
attention has been recently called to a cure 
for cancers, which is of so much importance, 
that we wish to make it known as widely as 

ossible, Some eight months ago, Mr. T. B. 
on—who keeps a music store on Wiscon- 
sin street, and is a brother of the well known 
Lowell Mason—ascertained that he had a 
cancer on his face, of the size of a pea. It 
was cut out by Dr. Wolcott, and the wound 
partially healed. Subsequently it grew again, 
and while he was in Cincinnati on business, it 
attained the size of a hickory nut. He has 
remained there since Christmas, under treat- 
ment, and has come back perfectly cured.— 
The process is this: 
A piece of sticking plaster was put over 
the cancer, with a circular piece cut out of 
the center, a little larger than the cancer, so 
that the cancer and a small circular rim of 
healthy skin next to it was exposed. Then 
a plaster, made of obloride of zinc, bloodroot 
and wheat flour, was spread on a piece of 
muslin of the size of this circular opening, 
and applied to the cancer for 24 hours. On 
removing it, the cancer will be found to be 
burnt into, and appear of the color and hard- 
ness of an old shoe sole, and the circular rim 
outside of it will appear white and parboiled, 
as if scalded by hot steam. The wound is 
now dressed, and the outside rim soon sup- 
urates, and the cancer comes out, a hard 
ump, and the place heals up. The plaster 
kills the cancer, so that it sloughs out 
like dead flesh, and never grows again, This 
remedy was discovered by Dr. Fell, of Lon- 
don, and has been used by him for six or 
eight years, with unfailing success, and not a 
case has been known of the re-appearance 
of the cancer where this remedy has been ap- 
plied. It has the sanction of the’ most emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons of London, but 
has not, till recently, been used in this coun- 
try, and many of the faculty, with their pro- 
verbial opposition to inaovations, look upon 
it with distrust. We saw Mr. Mason at 
church yesterday, ard have since conversed 
with him, and took particular notice of the 
cicatrized wound, and we can only say that, 
if the cure is permanent—and from the evi- 
dence of six or eight years’ experience in 
other cases we have no doubt it is—the rem- 
edy ought to be universally known. We have 
referred to this case, because Mr. Mason is 
well known both here and at the East. The 
experiment excited much interest in Cincin- 
nati, and we call the attention of the faculty 
in this State to the remedy. If it is what is 
claimed for it, this terrible disease will be 
shorn of most of its terrors. The applica- 
tion is painful, but the pain is of compara- 
tively brief duration, which any one so afilict- 
ed would cheerfully endure. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

As a general rule, it is’ most ecomical to 
buy the best articles. The price is, of course, 
always a little higher; but good articles spend 
best. It is a sacrifice of money to buy poor 
flour, meat, sugar, molasses, butter, cheese, 
lard, &c., to say nothing of the injurious effect 
upon the health. 

Of West India sugar and molasses, the 
Santa Cruz and Porto Rico are considered 
the best. The Havana is seldom clean.— 
White sugar from Brazil is sometimes very 
good. Refined sugars usually contain most 
of the saccharine substance, therefore there 
is probably more economy in using loaf, crush- 
ed, and granulated sugars, than we should at 
first suppose. 

Butter that is made in September and Oc- 
tober is best for winter use. Lard should be 
hard and white; and that which is taken from 
a hog not over a year old is best. 

Rich cheese feels soft under the pressure of 
the finger. That which is very strong is 
neither good nor healthy. To keep one that 
is cut, tieitup ina bag that will not edmit 
flies, and hang it in a cool, dry place. If 
mold appers on it, wipe it off with a dry 
cloth, 

Flour and meal of all kinds should be kept 
in a cool, dry place. 

The best rice is large, and hasa clear, fresh 
look. Old rice sometimes has little black in- 
sects inside the kernels. 

The small white sago, called pearl sago, is 
the best. The large brown kind has an earthy- 


rice, &c., should be kept covered, 

The cracked cocoa is the best; but that 
which is put up in pound papers is often very 
good. 

Shells are apt to be musty. Try a quarter 
of a pound before buying a quantity. 





Health. 


To select nutmegs, prick them with a pin. 


taste. These articles, and tapioca, ground | *” 


If they are good, the oil will instantly spread 
around the puncture. 

Keep coffee by itself, as its odor affecte 
other articles, Keep tea in a close chest or 
canister. 

Oranges and lemons keep best wrapped 
close in soft paper, and laid in a drawer of 
linen. 

When a cask of molasses is bought, draw 
off a few quarts, else the fermentation pro- 
duced by moving it will lhurst the cask, 

Bread and cake should be kept in a tin box 
or stone jar. 

Salt cod should be kept in a dry placa, 
where the odor of it will not affect the air 
of the house. The best kind is that which is 
called Dun, from its peculiar color. Fish- 
skin for clearing coffee should be washed, 
dried, cut small, and kept ina box or paper 
bag. 

Soft soap should be kept in a dry place in 
the cellar. and should not be used till three 
months old. , 

Bar soap should be cut into pieces of a 
convenient size, and laid where it will become | 
dry. Itis well to keep it several weeks be- 
fore using it, as it spends fast when itis new. 
Cranberries will keep all winter in a firkin 
of water, in the cellar. 

Potatoes should be put into the cellar as 
soon as they are dug. Lying exposed to the 
sun turns them green, and makes them wa- 
tery. Some good housekeepers have sods 
laid over barrels of potatoes not in immedi- 
ate use. To prevent them from sprouting in 
the spring turn them out upon the cellar- 
bottom. 

To thaw frozen potatoes, put them in hot 
hot water. To thaw frozen apples, put them 
in cold water, Neither will keep long after 
being frozen.— Housekeeper’s Friend. 





Household Recipes. 





Receipt for Packing Grapes, 

Pick your grapes from the stems, being careful 
that you do not break the skin; then in a stone or 
glass jar put a layer of grapes, then a layer of su 
gar alternately; cover tightly and let them stand 
two or three months before using. They are bet- 
ter to stand until quite late in the winter undis- 
turbed, as they will then havea rich juice and also 
be as fresh as when taken from the vines. 

Noble Centre, Mich. Mary M, W1Ltson. 

Making Winter Butter. 

A farmer’s wife writing to the New Hampshire 
Journai of Agriculture says: 

‘“«My method is, at this season, to take the cream 
off before it becomes bitter. I keep my cream 
down cellar until I wish to churnit. [ then scald 
my churn, letting the water standin it until the 
churn feels warm outside, I then put my cream 
in a tin pail, put the pail in akettle of boiling wa- 
ter, and stir it allthe time until the chill is off, 
perhaps not more than two or three minutes.— 
Care should be taken not to getittoo warm. We 
must use our judgment about that, Thus treated, 
my butter comesin from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
about the same as in summer, and as good for 
aught thatI can see. I do not dread churning 
now in winter any more thaninsummer. When a 
girl the churning was always a dread. Late in 
the fall we would sometimes have it around two or 
three days, and perhaps give it up without any 
butter. 

“Another way to manage your milk is to let it 
stand about twenty-four hours; then set your pan 
on the stove until the cream scalds, not boils; that 
makes the cream rise very soon, and you will not 
be obliged to have your milk get old in order to 
gain the cream. If your cream is old when 
churned, put in a little saleratus—about one tea- 
spoonful to two gallons of cream; add a little fine 
salt. This ismy mode, and I have never been oblig- 
ed to churn but a short time under this treatment,” 

Scarlet Fever. 

P, M. Smith, of Centreville, writing to the 
Western Chronicle, says:— 

“One third of my children died with the above 
disease—one—the two remaining ones lived, but 
the eldest now in her twentieth year is yet a suf- 
ferer from its effects. It is a worse disease than 
the small pox among children—and still more 
easily protected against. It is now prevailing 
throughout the county. Several children have 
died at Centreville and many more are sick.— 
Many not yet sick with it will be, and about one 
quarter of all sick with it will die. 

The protection is—‘Two grains of recent ex- 
taact of Belladonna in one ounce of cinnamon 
water—one drop once a day for an infant—add 
one drop for every year added to ‘he child’s age, 
up to twelve drops, which is a full dose for an 
adult.” 

This is an almost sure protection, and your 
physician, ifan understanding man, will tell you 
so, unless he is anxious to see the disease prevail 
with an eye to the fees, which I cannot suppose ef 
any professional man.” ° 
~~ 


For Our Young Friends, 





Geographical Enigma, 
My 23, 10, 10, 13, 5, 11, 6, isa village in New Ham. 
r 


ire, 

My 8, 21, 16, 18, 8, 11, 14, is a village in Maine. 
My 15, 10, 1, 2,8, 6, 12, 21,11, is a village in 
Vermont. 

My 9, 21, 8, 8, 21, 20, 28, is a village in Mass. 
My 4, 17, 1,13, 19, 12, 21, 8, is a county in Flori- 


a. 
My 1, 22, 1, 2, 7,11, 14, isa village in Florida. 
My whole isa public thoroughfare. 

H. M. Evans. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two ages as purchaséd from 
the stone, eae no rewinding of thread} it“Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, fnishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recoutse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines.’ It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send fora Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
The Great Economizer of Time 


AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, ~ 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, : 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 

MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 

KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 

MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 


at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
ae is M home Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinoi: entucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 








The Stitch taken by this Machine is nos a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited to the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant.them equal in every respect, for du+ 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machines. 
TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 
Ger"Senp For a CrrcuLar, 
L. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 
Gen'l Agents for Michigan, 
145 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


For Sarin Detroit at Wholesale and Retail, at Pub- 

lisher’s Prices, by WM. B. HOWE. 

Now Reapy—Single copies sent by mail, post paid, for 
Twenty-five cents—Onz Dozen Copies, post-paid. 

for Two Dollars. Agents Wanted. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Annual Register of Rural Affairs, 

FOR 1860. 

‘THE SIXTH NUMBER of this work is now ready, 
and presents features of no less attractiveness and 

value than its predecessors. The following abstract of 

its contents, together with the fact that they are ILLus- 

TREATED by no less than One HunDRED AND SEVENTY- 

EIGHT ENGRAVINGS, will afford better evidence of this 

than anything the Publishers can say. 

1, ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Tarry-Six Encra- 


VINGS. 
II. COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twenty-rive ENGRA- 
VINGS—{3~ Eight Original Designs. 

*,* This is a chapter which will prove; servicable ese 
ecially to those who wish suggestions as to neat and 
nexpensive structures for practical purposes, which with 
some taste and considerable extent of accommodations 
combine great convenience of interior arrangement, 
Ill, HEDGES—Tuintgen ENGRAVINGS. 

IV. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Firteen En- 
GRAVINGS. 

V. FARM GATES-~ Firreen ENGRAVINGS. 

VI. BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-Five ENGRA- 


VINGS. 

VII. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE— Twentyeone 
ENGRAVINGS. 

VIII. OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS—Srx Enera- 


VINGS, 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Sgeven En- 
GRAVINGS, 

X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLAN Y—Twetve Eneravines. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
nomlcal Calculations, forms a book which is certainly 
cheap atits retail price, while the Publishers, in order 
to promote its extensive circulation, are prepared to 
offer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in 
quantities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nur- 
serymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or any others 
who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
WHO ALSO PUBLISH 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A weekly Journal 
for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. Two 
Dollars a year; and 
THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly— Fifty Cents a year. 
SAMPLE COPIES 

Of these Journals sent free to all applicants, 46-2né&j _ 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


Ws THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 

and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 

in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz 

Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 

have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

We lo, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 

who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger 

ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 

their cure or relief: 


W. Brisrot, Utica, 








T. M. Hunt, 4 aburn, 

J. J. Foot, Hamilton. J. Ospogn, Seneca Falls, 

L, Parsons, Westfield. L. Kgetry & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wurte & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica. Firou & Ditiaye, Syracuse 
W. Suaver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen & Co., Detroit. 

J. G. Bariegr, Leroy, H. & E, GayLogp,Cleveland 
T. Beavis, Elmira. G. Wriiarp, Ashtabula, 

A. J. MatTuE Buffalo. G. G. Gitet, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, 4s it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Sold by Diaguets generally, Prioz 25 Cents, 

Cc. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 

29-6m Auburn, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


roe SALE at Penrieip’s Acr's Warenovss, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 53-tf 


CUMMING’S PATENT 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, 
the best in use, by hand or horse ty at 
PENFIELD'S AGR’L WAREHOUSE. 
Detroit, Dee. 80, 1858, 58-tf 
ANTED—At the American Seed Store, 24 Mon- 
roe Ave., Detroit, a quantity of clean prime Hun- 
garian Grass Seed, for which we will pay cash. 
Detroit, Jan. 1860 2-8w BLOSS & CO. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


fPRasn SHAK ER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 

wth and warranted, Also, aun Wheat, Sweet 

Pota' of several kinds, Kin Ph ip, Sous, uttor, 

Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, othy, Clover, Barley 
NFIELD's, 

















Answer to Charade of last week—Camomiez, 


Peas. &c., at P 
108 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 








THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


fuliman § MWMiltler’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


T IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which cae farmers want. The tb h en- 
comiums and ‘numerous awards of “First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
ther as ye as sopmeney, se well Farts, 
much more co’ é@ proof of their Ca mere d 
Kecellence, is furnished by the mens Feed Triais whic 
they have had, by FARMERS, on’ their own lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 
All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has recei 
the decided approbation of the Practical Farmers. ag 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 
BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 
It has also receiver” t the 


Indiana State Agriculs "al Society's Field Trial, 


First Premium. 
Trumbull county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, Oto, or 


First Premiu: 
Albany county, New York, First Sate 





ueen's county, L. I, First Premium, 
uchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage connty, Ohio, First Premium, 
Summit county, Ohio, First Premium, 


And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 
besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over alg 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine. 
The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 


Agricultural pocietre First Premium, 1858. 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857, 

do do do First Premium; 1858, 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair in 
1859, and pon cn other y sonny Save 


State, County and Town Awards! 
It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that the 
are now offered, (after the successful trial by more than 
200 farmers of Michigan cating the last summer) as the 
very machino which their fellow farmers want—suited 
to every variety of grass and grain and to every variety 

and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
for us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows what he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the right article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


THE PEOPLES MILL! 


SANWFORDS PATENT. 


VAR PLILL, Portable, Simple, Compact and 

made on an entirely new principle, with plates 
having a reciprocating and oscilating, instead of a roi 
motion, with all the power applied within one inc 
of the centre of the shaft, and one that has been full 
tested and improved by two years experience, is now of- 
fered to the public. Every mill is tested, and no one is 
sent out unless it will grind a bushel of hard corn fine 
enough for stuck feed in eight minutes; many kinds of 
grain it will grind suuch faster. 

Itis a PREMIUM MILL jor the People, and obtained 
the SILVER MEDAL at the late Ewhibition at the 
American Institute in the City of New York, 

Tue People’s Mill can be put into any saw-mill. 

Tug People’s Millis the cheapest Mill ever offered to 
the public. 

Tur People’s Mill is the simplest Mill ever made. 

TuE People’s Miil is the most durable in use. 

TuE a yane Miil has the most grinding surface of 
oy portable mill. | 

HE People’s Mill requires less power than any other 

doing the same amount of work. 

Tue People’s Mill requires less speed than any other. 

Tuk People’s Mill is adapted to any kind of power. 

Tux People’s Mill is not a rotary mill. 

Tue People’s Mill obviates all the objections to the 

cast-iron rotary mill. 

us People’s Mili will grind all kinds of grain, coarse 
or Bae, Be mes. aan 
nE People’s Mil) will grind Plaster, Bones, Salt, all 

kinds of Grain, Malt, Peas, Beans, Spices, &c,, &c. . 
Tue People’s Mill, largest size, requires about two 

horse power. 

Tue People’s Mill only requires about two hundred 
ane fift yorplutions er minute, 

‘HE People’s , largest size, will grind from one 

hundred and fifty to two hundred bushels of grain in 


hours. 
Tue People's Mill may be renewed at the cost of the 
plates, which will be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made of hard iron, dressed or grooved 
on both sides, and the reciprocating motion keeps the 
grinders sharp. There is no bolt to it, which, we think, 
experience has proved of no use on portable mills. The 
common sieve is sufficient for all ordinary family pur- 
poses. Three sizes— 


No. 1, a Hand Mill--pri ° 
> Ne 3 B10. $20, No. 2 $30, 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 
("A Mill may be seen in constant use at my shop, 


also at 17 Spruce-st., New Y: 
she ot 359 P ryce-ety ork, a few doors below the 


g. 
I will fill all orders for belting at cost. 
Address, © R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(2771 also manufacture the Improved Ketchum Grass 
and Grain Harvester. 52-3w 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 


HOWE?’S 
Improved Standard Scales, 


STRONG & ROSS PATENTS. 
Great Gps : Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; N CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap-and Warranted. 
All sizes shown on Store Floor. 
Scales for all uses on sale, 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes. 
Bank Looks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices, 
HERRING'S SAFES NEVER FAIL, 


Cast Steel Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 

Tested many yeose in all climates, Europe and 
America. eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Composi- 
TION Betxs, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


wELIS OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES, 
At-ly 
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and approved by leading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R, F, JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
5 fierson Avenue, 
rnp E TROIT, “MICH IGAN. 























S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


. THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The produce market is quite dull at present and we 
note butfew signs of activity. The New York and 
eastern market, present no matters of peculiar interest, 
orany which betoken a change of any kind. ‘The export 
demand isa trifle better, and holders of stocks of flour and 
grain are somewhat firmer. The arrival of the st 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


Prepare for the Great Political Cam- 
paign of 1860, 


EVDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





uxE— ow more than eighteen years old, and 
saves sae @ quarter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State in the 
CUnion—will continue in essence what it has been—the 
earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, Industry, Knowl- 
edge, and Prosperity. 
THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 
ted on a large imperial skeet, and published every 
fe and oventtig undays excepted), It contains 
editorials on the topics of the times, employing a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day Do- 
mestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of 
Congress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, 
Horse and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Lite- 
rary Intelligence: Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, 





from Liverpool has shown that no change has been 
wrought in the British markets, and that the supply is 
equal to the demand, In fact itis only evident that the 
surplus crops of two years, with the amount which was 
supplied at low rates from foreign sources during {857 
and 1858, enabled s stock to be laid up that would al- 
most equal the demands of Pharaoh's seven years famine 
in the land of Egypt. With ashort crop acknowledged 
over the greater part of wheat producing Europe, with a 
crop below the average in the British Isles, we yet 
see the winter almost half passed, and not the least 
fecling existing in the English market that an advance 
on prices is probable during the next six months. Yet 
many seem to think that period cannot pass over with- 
out seeing a considerable demand from the other side for 
some of oursurplus grain. 

The stock of flour and grain in New York on the Ist 
of January 1860, compared with the stock on the Ist of 
January 1859, is as follows : 

Comparative Stock of Flour in New York City, Jan. 1. 


1859. 3 

1 Flour..........bbls. 558.225 671.876 

eee yiciNibcin. ccc ne 9916 ITBO 
Houthern ,..0-0e eee ee ee cens scenes 160.400 228.508 


FRETS AV. 5. ccccccece +. 821.541 917.529 
Comparative Stock of Grain in New York City, Jan.1 
; 1 


859. 1860. 
Veli deeceeecesceceess -DUSH, 1,221,812 1.915.888 
669.690 79.400 


ory rene erent ope fib 80.500 
Barley wer eT TELS, 600800 1.506100 

Frovr—The stock of flour in this city is considered 
quite small. The demand is altogether for city con- 
sumption. Red wheat flour sells at $4 8734, white wheat 
flour at $5 123f. Extras and double extra range from 
$525 to550. Buckwheat flour sells at $2 00@2 25, and 
is rather dull. 

Frrp—Bran is high, but why it is kept up it is diffi- 
cult to say—$17 00 per ton; middlings at $20 to $22, 
while corn meal is worth but $1 25 per 100, 

Wusat—There is little wheat offering. Good samples 
of red command from $1 06 to1 10, and white $1 16@ 
1. The mills readily take all coming in, 

Corn—In the ear is worth 52c per bushel. Shelled 
corn brings 55c. These are street prices. Large lots 
from warehouses are at 58@60c. 

Oats—Are selling in street at 87c, with a pretty good 
demand. 

Ryrz—Is worth 65¢, but very little offered. 

BaxrLtuy—Steady at $1 31 per 100 for the best quality. 

Beans—Held at 80@90c per bushel, with no sales. 

Poratozs—None have been in market during the 
week. 

Appies—Firm at $2.00 per bbl., and dried apples $1 50 
per bushel. 





Rye... 


Provisions. 

Hoas—The most of the excitement is wilted out of 
the hog dealers, and prices are quiet at $575 for the 
very best, Same few of double extra quality, weighing 
a trifle over that figure. For the general run of hogs 
only $5 25 to 5 50 is offered. 

Pork and Larp—Mess pork is ready at $16—lard a 
11@113¢. 

Beer anp TALLOw—Mess beef is quoted at $9, but no 
sales. 

Burrer—Good fresh butter in roll is worth 15@16¢c.— 
Firkin ranges from 123g to 15c. 

Ecas—Not plenty, and selling at 15c. 

Hipes—BSelling at 4 to5c. Sheep pelts at $1 to 1 50, 
according to weight. - 

Live Stock. 

There is little doing in live stock. Smith of the Ma- 
rine market purchased of Josiah Burt, of Belleville, 
some 4 head of cattle, in addition to two others, at 8c 
live weight. This is the standing offer for good quality. 
Some common kinds go at 2 to 23gc. Sales of sheep this 
week are light, and good common wethers bring $2 25 
to 8 50. 

The Albany market {shows less numbers in the yards 
than last week, and rather a better feeling. The report 
says: 

We make no alterations in our quotations, except on 
the better grades, which we advance atrifle—to asking 
rates, rather than figures obtained, although we think 
that before the close, a few lots will be sold at the out- 


side prices: 

This week. Last week. 
Premium -a0---.----- ene. OM @5% ex Qos 
Extra... 2-2 encee.--- o--eee 4@5ig 436 
First paltig wees weno ne weece 84@4%—i BK @4AK 
Second quality ....-.-- wneee SUMS bos 33g 
Third quality .... ........- - 26 36 
Inferior emae ence encs eaceces 3 23¢ 2 234 


On one or two lots 53¢¢ was offered and 53c asked. 

Suxzp anp Lamps—Keceipts comparatively light, and 
demand good. As compared with last week’s prices, are 
fully 2s per head better. Tbe weather at present writ- 
ing, however, is not favorable for Glepahiering, 

fiocs Receipts on this side light, and but little doing, 
One lot of “stock ” averaging about 115 ths sold for 43¢c. 
Fat are held at 53(@5%o, and 5344@5%c offered. On 
Saturday, a lot, averaging 248 Ibs sold for 53¢¢. 


The New York prices are given by telegraph as fol- 


lows: 
Beef Cattle—Declined a trifle on common quality,— 
First qualities sold readily at full prices. Common to 
rime at hh vt and 10 head of prize stock at 10@1134.— 
eceipts . 
Bheep—Market more active, and prices somewhat high- 
er. Quality also was much improved. Receipts 9,805. 
Swine—Dull, Receipts 7,000. Sales at 54@5% gross. 
Ra ay Nogs—624 @6Xc for western, and 6% @7c for 
city. 


Wool, 

The wool market at the east has been waiting to feel 
tee effect of the large public sale advertised to come off 
at Boston on the 1ithinst, ‘The telegraph report of this 
sale is as follows: 

Rn The west gle ag be & Co. Was well, stented 
many 0 ew York, as well as by al 
namber of interested parties Thay ok En aad. ee 


ann seins was ‘ane a and all the lots were 
sposer egating A large part of th 
foreign was withdrawn. The follewing were Re sales «] 


‘4 boo broken fleece and tub at a8; 19 
roken fleece and tub a + 12.000-do.. unwash- 
ed fine and mixed fleeco at 82; 12 000, fine and” we 
tub 45; 8 000 do, graded fleece 45@50; 45 000 do. extra 
aded do. 58; extra do. 58@54; 15 000 double do, 6234; 
Fi 000 common medium fleece $9; 45 000 ad Annee 
3g; 20 000 extra led 54 
medium Heece $8 ; 5 000 extra graded do. 526 @54: 10- 
000 double do. oe: 0 ed ce 45@50; 3.000 
double extra pulled 42; 3 000 extra = pulled 46; 29900 sup. 
Clled 84@87% ; 85 000 No. 1 do, 299; 100 black do uh: 
$0 000 su pulled 883g @84 ; 85 000 unwashed fleece 1934: 
2 000 medium and common fleece at 41—foreign ; 45 bales 
unwashed fax 12; 98 mats Undigua 15: 97 bales washed 
merino 26; 125 hales washed 8, fax 27; 88 bales 8434 per 
tb ; 


Judging from these prices, we incline to believe that 
wool will keep up pretty fairly at present rates during 
the winter, but that there will not be any advance for 

some time to come, 


kery,&c. Weastrive to make the Tribune a news- 
oper A meet the wants of the public—its Telegraphic 
news alone costing over $15,000. 


TERMS; 

Tur DaiLy Tr1pune is mailed to subscribers at $6 per 
annum, in advance; $3 for six months. 
THE NEW-YORK SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Thursday and Friday, and _ contains 
all’ the editorials ot the daily, with the Cattle, Horse and 
General markets, reliably reported expressly for The 
Tribune; Notices of New Inventions, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a eyes A of 
Congressional doings, with the more important speeches. 
We shall, as heretofore, make the Semi- Weekly Tribune 
a Literary, as well asa = ae newspaper, and we are 
determined that it shall remain in the front rank o 
family papers. 

cry onan A206 PO rps 801 
One copy one yéar..-. #* ve copies, 1 year.. 
Two ps5 Da pb year. 5 00 10 do. toone address, 20 00 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty we 
will send The Daily Tribune one year. . 
THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
a large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saterday, and contains Editorials on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week interest- 
ing correspondence from all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Political, Mechanical, and Agricultura. ar- 
ticles, Papers on Cookery, &c., d&c, 

We shall, during this year as hitherto, constantly labor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment 
afforded by The Weekly Tribune, which, we intend, 
shall continue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
published in the world. We consider the Cattle market 
reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price, 

TERMS: 


One copy, one year..$2 00 Five copies, one year....$8 
Three copies, one year,5 00 Ten copies, one year.....1 
Twenty copies, to one address .-.--..----- maisy ab ae 4 20 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscrivber....... 24 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of forty, we 
will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune; and for a club ot 
one hundred The Daily Tribune will be sent gratis, 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways cash in advances. All letters to be addressed to 
ORACE GLEELEY & Co., Tribune Buildings, 
51-6t3e0ow Nassau-st., New York. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


E the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
£00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on Anon to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 
A’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 














good substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
RE, BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMERES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. e will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be L che 9 attended to. For 
further pexticulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m' H. OSBORN & CO. 





. D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. We. 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME VIII.—(** Fug—Hay.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by @ numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


i 

SOLENCE ART. LITERATURE, 

PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION POLITICS, 
OGRAPHY. 


AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE, BI 
COMMERCE, | MATHEMA'TICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS 
LAW, HISTORY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 
With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the ag omy French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOP ZDIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration itis strictly original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 
As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
ursued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
boon enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN OYCLO- 
P.ADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference, At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Bpecial care has been bestowed on the 


Bt of Living Bi y: 

n the pre aration of eres resent volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have catleted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning. No restriction has been imposed on 


private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 

aranty of the universality and impartiality of the 
fiw AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issned, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 


eady. \ 
"WAL. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 





them, except that of abstinence from the expression of |: 


1859, 






WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
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MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIE ROAD. 
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MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 

With its connections, forms a ae Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
=e New England States, and all points West and South- 

est. 





O* and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 

ger Trains will run as follows: 

FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., er ving in Chicago at 10.30 P. 
me ene Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 

Montreal and Chicago % 7) daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving % Chicago at 10,80 A. M., and Toledo at 
12 ° ‘ 


FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Eeprets daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 
Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago, with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 
Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 
Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 
Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk lroad . of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 
FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., an 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 
Leave Chicago daily except Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 
3.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 
("Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 
Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 
GS Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany ail 
night trains on this route. 4 
‘ime and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
route.. 
No change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago, 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 





JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’r, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. : T-tf 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
AND 
BRITISH REVIEWS. 


L SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to pub- 
o lish the following leading British Periodicals, viz: 
1—THE LONDON QUARTERLY. Saver), 
2-- THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (¥ hig). 

8—THE NORTH BRITISH REVI Ay ree Church). 
4—THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 
5—BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


(Tory. 
These Pace ably agg the great political 
parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical—but 
politics formsonly one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, ae and religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivaled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
& more correct and satisfactory record of the current 
literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Re-prints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of subscri- 
bers about as soon as the original editions, 


TERMS. Per ann. 
For any one of the four Reviews...-..... $3 00 
For any two of the four Revie-ws......... 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews---...... 7 00 
For all Four of the Reviews.............. S 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine............... 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review.......... 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews........ - 700 
For Blackwood and three Reviews....-... 9 00 
For Blackwood and four Reviews........ 10 00 
Moneys current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 
CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed to Civuss ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
Riews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 

POSTAGE. 
In all the principal Cities and Towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF CHARGE. When sent by mail, 
the PostaGez to any part of the United States will be 
but Twenty-four centsa year for Blackwood, and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum. 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, pogt-peid to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

53 No. 54 Gold-st., New York. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS, 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
ison, ee deries, 
oods, Kid 
Heslerg. Sheetings, Cloths, * Pleven, 
jannels, icks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in a]! its br. 
T'apestry Velvet Carpet, nae 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain de, 


Silk Damask, Worsted do, Cotten, and Weel de, 
Morregna, Druggets, Grove Baizes, 
/ocoa Matting, Plain and Che: 
ilt Shade, Common, _ aeiting, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 





Window Shades, 


il Cloths, 3, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 


Live Geese Feather 
Which we offer cheap for cash, cathers, Paper Hangings 





Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers: 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
No, 74 Woodward Avenue, Detont 
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THE 
GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
PROFESSOR WOOD’S 
HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Says the St. Louis, (Mo,) Democrat: Below, we pub- 
lish a letter to Dr. Wood, of this city, from a gentleman 
in Maine which speaks glowingly of the superior merits 
of his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect, 
when coming from a reliable source, If certificates are 
guaranteesof truth, the Dr. needs no encomiums, nor 
useless puffery from the press: 

Batu, Marng, Jan, 20, 1856, 

Professor 0. J. Wood & Cow 

GENTLEMEN: Having my attention called a few 
months since to the highly beneficial effects of your hair 
restorative, I was induced to make application of it upon 
my own hair, which had become quite gray, probably 
one-third white; my whiskers were of same character. 
Some three months sinceI procured a bottle of your hair 
restorative and used it. I soon found it was proving what 
I had wished. I used it about twice a week. have 
since procured another bottle, of which I have used 
some. I can now certify to the world that the gray or 
white hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and I 
believe more soft and glossy than it has been before for 
twenty-five years. I am now sixty years old; my 
- wife at the age of fifty-two, has used with the same 
effect. 

The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
discovery. Iam assured that whoever will rightly use 
as per directions, will not have occasion to contradic 
my statements, I am a citizen of thiscity and a resident 
here for the last fifteen years, and am known to nearly 
every one here and oe towns. Any use you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is at your 
service, as I wish to preserve the beauties of nature in 
others a8 well 4s myself. I am, truly, yours, 

A.C. RAYMOND. 


BALTIMORE, Jan, 23, 1858, 
WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my hair, from the effécts 
of the yellow fever,in New Orleansin 1854, I was in- 
duced to make a trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very thing needed. My hair is now 
thick and glossy, and no words can express my ‘obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afflicted such a treasure. 

FINLEY JOHNSON. 

The undersigned, Rev. J. K. Bragg, is a member in 
regular standing, and pastor of the Orthodox Church at 
Brookfield, Mass. He is a gentleman of gos influence 
and universally beloved. M. DYER, 

Brookfield, January 12, 1858, 

Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has been excellent in removing inflamation, dandruff 
and a constant tendency to itching with which I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has also re- 
stored my hair, which was becoming gray, to its original 
color. I have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit, Yours truly, 

J. K. BRAGG. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a om and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium olds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty fg cent, more in Nake rire and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 

45-3m 


BEE-HIVES! 


ie 1854 I published in the “ Farmer’s Companion,” an 
account of the new and important invention of Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of what he termed a “ Movable-comb 
Bee-Hive.” The subject of bee culture had always been 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 

ess of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 

ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 
Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 





) | ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 


it was no orgs a but that it was truly a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of keepin hook I purchased 
the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 

All other movable frame hives are infringements on 
the Langstroth Patent, and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such ipponitions on the public, | 

Address me at Burr Oak. [473m] CHAS.BETTS. | 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE. MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


os manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as th 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving atid Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
a been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. ‘ 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 





after a few hours practice. : 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture $% day. according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
ILORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 Vey and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign panntales, 29 easily as 
‘piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that jee ose. 
Ge Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900,000. 

WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
OAPITAL $900,000. 

AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 





any man being able to manufacture a first rate article | ge 





| AYER’S AGUE CURE, — 


FOR THE SPEEDY OURE OF 

| INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 
| REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI. 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUs.- 
ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 
TRIES. 


No one remedy is louder called for by the necessiti 
of the American people than a secure ond safe eane for 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm can arise from its use in any quantity, ” 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent at~ 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “ Cure” expels the 
miasmatic poison of Fever AND Acux from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premonitory symptoms, It is 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of — but also the cheapest. The large 
a we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
Teach of every body; and in bilions districts, where Fr- 
VER AND AGUE prevails, oxery body should have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well as the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the specdy and cer- 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism or other 
injurious effects whatever aes the constitution. Those 
cured by it are left as healthy as if they had never had 
the disease. , 

Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are N euralgia, Rheumas 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache. 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating in this cause, put on the intermittent 1 pe. 
or become periodical. This “Curz” expels the po son 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
traveling or temporarily residing in the malarious dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally or daily while exposed jto 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 
disease. Hence itis even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
bw avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
fords, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AXER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

Lowell, Mass, 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroi 
and by all Druggists every hers. * Boe” 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
I ie is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved; e jby all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands’ & within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
meow unsolicited certi-! Et ficates in my possession 
show. | 
The dose must be adap- «<j ited to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on \the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your, © ipdpment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER) ~s IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bii- 
lious Attacks, Dys-|"™ pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer > Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 





Female Weak-' ,,/messes, and may be 
used successfully as an \Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure SICK HEAD- 


ACHE, (as thousands \can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or three teaspoontuls 
are taken at com-) m= ,mencement of attack. 
All who use it jare giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. veal | . 
iX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 
Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 











The Family Ca-| .|thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- wD tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| J ing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express! ,.3 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well|™™|know that different Ca- 

thartics act on different Sn portions of the bowels, 
The FAMELY CA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a > variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| mm |g@ood and safe in all 
eases where a[Cathartic s needed, such as DBe= 
rangements of the|E&|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, /end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= = tite, a_Creeping 
msation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness = Headache or 
weightin thehea all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms! «jin Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,o great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 


Dose, 1 to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 
The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the eo 
W. SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 
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FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being im 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis> 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inelu- 
ding Chairs of every 7 and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand 
and make to order, best 


HAIR WATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
conszsntly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly 4 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


GrrRcEe BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

















. D & Co. 
[1i}lyr * ~ Foot of Second-st, 


yey Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit of all kinds. Game, Poultry, &c. 
Bassell House Corner. Detroit. 43-ly 
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